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BROTHER AND SISTER. 



CHAPTER I. 



The Blocs, thkt tender tribe, who dgh o'er (c 
And with the piges of the lut Review 

Line the interior of tLeir heidt or bonneti, 
Adnnced in »11 their azore'i higheat hat. 



I MENTIONED that Eustace Conway spent a 
month in endeavouring to convert the London 
world to his new opinions ; but it must not be 
supposed that he anx^antly or ostentatiously in- 
truded them into every soaety. The chief theatre 
of his experiments was some coteries into which 
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his experienced fiiend Morton introduced him, and 
in which such topics were eagerly entertained. 

A week before he left London, he paid a fare- 
well visit to Mrs. Latnley, the centre of that lite- 
rary circle of which Morton had become a mem- 
ber by assuming the verses of Mr. Campbell aa 
his own. Eustace was not a frequent guest there, 
for be had a sincere respect for the female cha- 
racter ; and, whatever pleasure it might afford 
Morton to meet ladies in pea-green gowns, who 
knew what books every man, woman, and child 
in the empire had written, and with whom they 
published — to witness what dowdies smirked 
when the " Woman of Ton " was mentioned, and 
which blushed blue at any allusion to the " Wo- 
man of Fashion" — to converse with awkward 
girls, absolutely yellow with verse writing, who 
said they detested literature, and cared for no- 
thing (the saints befriend their partners '.) but 
dancing — to hear the solemn jokes which passed 
between authors and authoresses j Mr. Thompson, 
with a mouth squeezed into the most exquisite 
simper, declaring himself quite at a loss to under- 
stand what Miss Wilkinson could mean ; and 
Miss Wilkinson, with a mouth dilated into the 
most alarming grin, having no idea what Mr. 
Thompson could mean — to see some older dam- 
sels who flavoured their conversation high enough 
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to suit the taete of any Anstrian baron, — ^it 
caused our hero little else but disgust. He soon 
determined that he should be very sorry if any in 
this circle embraced his opinions, and therefore 
confined himself to their own topics, upon which 
he talked so ignorantly that he was voted utterly 
stupid by the whole body, and I believe was 
only tolerated in consequence of the respect uni- 
versally felt for bis friend. But this evening he 
received more attention ; a circumstance for which 
he was puzzled to account. At last it was ex- 
plained. He was conversing with Miss Wilkiruion 
on Mr. Martin's Pandemonium ; a subject which 
she said interested her extremely, because a friend 
of hers bad written a poem in twelve cantos, to 
illustrate another picture of the saoie artist,— 
when she said suddenly, " Mr. Conway, your aunt 
must be a very extraordinary woman." " My 
aunt, Miss Vyvyan, of Grosvenor Place ? She is 
a very kind, good woman," said Eustace, " but 
not extraordinary, that I know of." " She does 
not come up to-Mr. Conway's notion of extraordi- 
nary, I dare say," said the lady, " but a vulgar 
person like me may perhaps be allowed to call 
her so." "What is her distinction?" inquired 
our hero. " Why, I am one of those persons, 
Mr, Conway, who think it no disgrace to have 
written such a book as ' Tremaine,' " " There I 
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have the pleasure of agreeing with you." " Or 
' Pelham,' " said the lady. " I was not aware 
that any one considered it a disgrace," said 
Eustace. " Then I should think, Mr. Conway, 
that a person who assisted in the composition of 
such works may he fairly called extraordinary." 
" Is that the case with my aunt ?" said Eustace, 
laughing, " Is it not?" exclaimed the lady, in- 
dignantly. " I never heard her mention it." " I 
declare I will never believe Mr. Morton again," 
replied Miss Wilkinson ; " for I be^ed his mo- 
ther to introduce me to Miss Vyvyan, because he 
solemnly assured me that she supplied the reli^on 
to ' Tremaine,' and the philosophy to ' Pelbam.' " 
" I am afraid my aunt has no claims on the ho- 
nour of Miss Wilkinson's acquaintance," said onr 
hero, walking away. 

The next day he was at Lady Wharton's, a 
person of great celebrity in the religious fashion- 
able world ; at whose parties also Morton con- 
trived to be a constant guest. If Eustace did not 
gTCfitly prefer her circle to Mrs. Lamley's, he dis- 
liked it for^e^ dtffiwent reasons. In it there was 
no de6ciency of graceful matrons and fair misses ; 
he occasionally conversed with individuals who 
pleased him greatly ; and though his opinions 
shocked them far more than the literary ladies, 
Morton assured him that he, as well as himself, 
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was considered a very intereetiog youog man. His 
objections to it lay deeper, and I am not certain 
^at he kn«w what they were himself. He fen- 
cied that it did not distress him at all to find doc- 
trines which he disbelieved, declared to be all- 
important ; and that what really grieved him was, 
to see the most sacred questions turned into chat 
— truths that belong to the inmost soul brought 
out in raree-show — meditations got up at the 
shortest notice — drawing-rooms made densely 
populous in order to exclude the spirit of the 
world— ladies and gentlemen cultivating each 
other's humility by the most fulsome flatteries. 
Herein, I apprehend, he was mistaken; he dis- 
liked these people primarily on account of their 
8entJmente,^their inconsistencies were an after- 
thought. 

He believed however, and vrith reason, that 
Lady Wharton and her friends Would be particu- 
larly disagreeable to his sister, and he always 
hoped that her religious feelings might not tempt 
her into a set in which they, more than all her 
other feelings, would be outraged. He was some- 
what alarmed therefore this evening, when his 
hostess asked him in a very kind manner if Miss 
Conway had absolutely declined all society. 

" My sister does not go out much," be replied. 

"I am aware of it, and I would not on any 
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account tempt her to violate a conscieQttous prin- 
ciple ; but a person who haa mixed so much in 
the gay world as she has, will, ere long, I know 
it by experience, find absolute solitude too much 
to bear." 

"Honoria has not mixed at all in the gay 
world," said Eustace, " and I am not aware that 
she confines herself to solitude." 

" Not mixed in the world !" exclaimed Lady 
Wharton. 

" Not that I know of." 

" And she doea not shut herself up now 7" 

" I believe not." 

" Dear ! how strange ! — Mr. Morton told me 
that her retirement from the world had made a 
tremendous sensation, and that now she sits in her 
room all the day long, with only (so he expressed 
it, in his naughty way,) a crust of dry bread, and 
(me of Mr. Simeon's ' Skeleton Sermons.'" 

Eustace might hare at^buted either of these 
practical jokes to his friend's lore of quizzing, but 
two such elaborate inventions he thought must 
have an object. Morton had often told him that 
he found his friends in the coteries serviceable in 
a thousand vrays ; and the advantage of bringing 
a young lady into society with which she was not 
fiuniliar, end where he would constantly make 
himself useful to her, were evident. The suspicion. 
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he coDceired, wbea he saw bia sieter and Morton 
togeUier in the dramng-room, was strengthened 
when he recollected the cold, confused manner in 
which his friend had spoken of Francisca. Mor- 
ton had called once or twice at Grosvenor Place ; 
and since their conversation, he Binvied that Hono- 
riahad studiously avoided him. All these circum- 
stances did not warrant him in concluding that his 
sister bad fixed her attachment upon a person so 
unworthy of her ; but they naturally awakened his 
fears, and made him thankful that he bad defeated 
a project which might have brought them so fre- 
qnently into each other's society. He did not leave 
London till his sister had promised (with , no 
symptoms of reluctance) to setout for Vyvyan Hall 
that same week. 
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And art iboa wiw. 
And leun'd, tnd ikilfbl in accomptiilimeiid,— 
And all mtknown till now I 



This promise Honoria wae compelled to break; 
for, on the day fixed for theu- journey, Mias Vy- 
vyaa was attacked by an alarming indispoBition. 
During her illness Honoiia vss obliged to exercise 
a singular kind of self-demal. Miss Vyvyan could 
not bear to receive attentions even from those she 
loved, and to whom, in a similar case, she would 
have shown the greatest. Her recovery was re- 
tarded if any one showed an interest in it ; a 
temper which, paradoxical as it may seem, is not 
inconsistent with the most passionate inward de- 
sire for sympathy. I caimot explain the anomaly ; 
hut Honoria knew by experience, that it existed in 
her aunt's character, and she applied a dexterity 
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tenthonBand times more subtle than that'of all 
the diplomatists in Europe, because it was the 
dexterity of love and not of calculation, to meet 
it. She did not assume the office of nurse, nor 
perfonn any duties merely to display her affection ; 
and yet, by various derices of womanly wit which 
seemed to cost no trouble and have no object, she 
made it evident to her aunt that she was con- 
stantly in her thoughts, and that it was not in- 
clination which kept her from performing more 
active services. She was now alone — and the pain- 
ful thoughts which had assailed her separately 
before, came upon her in battalions. The very 
day on which her anxieties for Eustace were re- 
lieved, was the day of her strange conversation 
with Captain Marryatt, and his still stranger de- 
parture. She did not actually identiiy bim with 
the miserable being whom he described to her in 
that interview, — nay, she even determined that she 
would not identify them ; but yet the Ascription 
affected her very deeply. If he were not this per- 
son, what a depth of feeling, what a wannth of 
heart, must he possess, to enter so earnestly into 
the sorrows of anotiier ! and if he were, she did 
not venture upon the supposition till she had al- 
ready givm him a«dit for all the noble qualities 
implied in the opposite, and then how was it pos- 
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sible to avoid feeling the most intense sympathy 
with such a sufferer? At another time she might 
possibly hare remembered that there was danger 
in cherishing snch feelings towards one for 
whom she already felt a r^ard more profound 
than gtatitnde. But he was gone ; his words 
showed that they were never likely to meet again, 
or, if ever, not for a very long time. Why might 
not she [nty and think of him, and wish that her 
tears and prayers might not be wholly unavailing I 

Such thoughts had lasted some time, and had 
brought some still kinder and softer ones in their 
train, when she heard the first insinuation respect- 
ing hie guilt. She rejected it with indignation 
and scorn. She would have done the same, pro- 
bably, if the accused party had been any other 
man ; but it awakened so many painful recollec- 
tions of Francisca's sin, and Mrs. Hartenfield's 
mahgnity, that, in spite of her utter disbelief, it 
weighed heavily upon her spirits. , 

When Eustace fulfilled his promise to Fran- 
cisca, he saw, from his sister's language and man- 
ner, that her feelings lay much deeper than she 
knew herself. But he believed, and he was right, 
Uiat in proportion to their depth would be her 
vehemence in tearing them out. From that mo- 
ment all her thoughts of Captain Marryatt were 
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mixed with disgust — disgust not the less sincere 
because it was directed more against herself than 
him. To hate another was not in her nature, bnt 
every kind feeUng towards him which she had 
cherished, or which still tingered in her mind, she 
attributed to the bluntness of her moral perception. 
Her very sighs, when she thought how many noble 
and beautiful qualities she had discovered in bis 
characfbr, now all blighted and worthless, seemed 
to her like treason against Francisca ; — nay, what 
was stranger still in a person of her gentleness, 
she did not even allow s suspidon, that the story 
might he without foundation, to enter her mind. 

Now however, in her loneliness, when she be- 
lieved that she had smothered every spark of affec- 
tion for him, the kindness of her nature returned. 
She began to ask herself whether the evidence did 
warrant her in holding so vile an opinion of one 
who had been kind, more than kind, to her hro> 
ther. Whence did it arise ? From Mr. Johnson, 
whose word was worth nothing, and Eustace, who 
did not even know whom he was accusing ? Were 
such proofs sufficient to condemn the meanest 
creature on earth 1 No, she said joyfully, I will 
not beheve it; I have no right to believe it. Jus- 
tice, the royal law, and gratitude — for if he is not 
guilty, I may and must be grateful— all forhid 
me. Those weak thoughts of him I once had 
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were wicked ; what buBiaess had I to indulge 
them 1 But, thank God ! he is not Fr&ndsca's - 
enemy. 

Her solitude was brokoi by the arrival of Henry 
Conway. She received him with real pleasure, 
not unmixed with some dread, partly on his ac- 
count, partly on our hero's ; for, in spite of his 
indifference, she knew that Henry cared for the 
honour of his family, and that spleen would mix 
with his contempt for Eustace's project of self- 
mortification. However, she thought, upon con- 
sideration, that she might omit any allusion to this 
strange proceeding. His brother would not make 
any minute inquiries respecting the cause of his 
absence ; and as Morton was the only person in 
his confidence, there seemed little danger of its 
reaching his ear, except posdbly through one 
quarter, and that, she said to herself with a sup- 
pressed sigh, is a friendly one, at least to Eustace. 
Indeed, she had so much to tell Henry concerning 
other and more honourable events in our hero's re- 
cent history, that she had scarcely time to men- 
tion his d^radation, which might not continue 
long, and the announcement of whidi would come 
better from himself. 

It may strike some readers that Honoria was 
inconsistent, in not concealing her brother's perti- 
nacious respect for his promise to Kumbold, as 
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well as his baniEhtnent to M , from a person 

of Henry's uaromantic temper. But the manner 
in which he Hstened to the story showed that she 
was right. If he did not manifest any positive 
approhatioQ of Eustace's conduct, it was evident 
that he regarded him with far more respect than 
before ; and once he was even betrayed into ex- 
pressing a wish that he had been at home to assist 
in unravelling the plot against him. This proof — 
BO HoDoria interpreted it, that he was not a 
worldly man in the worst sense of the word — that 
though utterly intolerant of enthusiasm, in feeling 
he could sympathize with virtuous actions — en- 
couraged her to hope that he was not irreclaim- 
able, and that she might even contribute to his 
happiness. Hitherto she had been contented with 
abstaining from whatever she knew or guessed 
would offend him ; but now she actually made 
some cautious attempts to please him. He was 
desperately lazy, and now and then uttered a fer- 
vent wish that he could he relieved from some 
troublesome occupation. Once or twice she con- 
trived to perform the task withoi^t his knowledge . 
Afterwards, waxing bolder, she volunteered to un- 
dertake such. It was some time before he asked 
her to assist him ; but when he had achieved this 
victory over pride, she observed, with great 
delight, that he seemed to count upon her help. 
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She wrote answers to his letters — received reports 
from an estate of his in Gloucestershire which he 
never visited — held interviews wiUi bis tenants — 
earned on a correspondence with his steward upon 
the price of the bushel, the defalcation of rents, 
and schemes for bettering the condition of the 
people, for which, as they had nothing to do with 
Henry, she generally employed her own purse. 
But the most astonishing proof of his grovring 
respect for her was to come. She had never 
entered any of the rooms of the house which 
were set aside for his occupation since he became 
ruler of them, and they were as much objects of 
mystery to her as a haunted chamber to any child 
of three years old. Now he requested her to 
assist in arranging some pictures and nicknacks 
which he had brought with him from his tour. 
The request caused her even less surprise than 
the proofs which the rooms gave of taste her bro- 
ther had never acknowledged. Judging from his 
conversation, you would have supposed him as 
great a contemner of virtue as of any other thing 
which interested his fellow-creatures. But his 
study bespoke a laborious collector : he had inbe^ 
rited a splendid library, which he appeared to 
neglect; but his shelves were full of volumes 
which had been collected and purchased abroad, 
many of which could not have been procured with- 
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out coiMiiderable trouble; and, stranger than all, 
which seemed to have been read. His earliest 
ridicule had been pointed against Honoria in con- 
sequence of the admiration she expressed for 
pictures; but his walls showed that they had 
been his own rage. Honoria's afTection for her 
brother was strengthened by the discovery of 
these peculiarities, for what reason I cannot con- 
ceive, but that she had a law of kindness in her 
heart which ohUged her love to keep pace with her 
knowledge. She took a great interest in the 
smallest subject on which he consulted her ; and, 
in due time, she could perceive the dawn of 
similar feelings in him. He showed pleasure in 
her society ; talked almost familiarty with her j 
read passages to her from books; several times 
asked her to give him some music, and once actu- 
ally accompanied her on the violin, which be 
played admirably, though she had no notion that 
he knew even the name of that or any other instru- 
ment. But a servant entered during the perfonn- 
ance, and he never repeated it. 
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Whilit I am bound lo wander, I am bound 
To pily too. 

Even this kind of intercourse was so new and 
delightful to Honoria, that she almost regretted her 
engagement at Vyvyan Hall. But as Miss Vyvyan, 
long before she was sufficiently recovered to un- 
dertake the jonmey with safety, showed great 
eagerness to commence it, Honoria, after many 
vain attempts to dissuade her, consented. The 
evening before &e day that was fixed for their 
departure, she cam« into her brother's library — 
(he was gone out) — to arrange some papers which 
he had left for her inspection. She had crossed 
the room, and was about to commence her task, 
when she raised her eyes, and saw a man sitting 
on a chair opposite to her. So sudden an appa- 
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rition was Btartling enough in itself, but tb« 
countenance of the stranger made it still more 
alarming. It was thin and haggard ; the lips 
were pressed closely together, and his eyes were 
wild and staring. Honoria gazed at him ; she 
could not speak or more ; it seemed to her like a 
dream, and he had uttered the words, " Merciful 
HeaVea ! Miss Conway, are you still here 1 " be- 
fore she could believe it was Captain Marryatt. 
She tried to say something about the cause of her 
delay and her brother, when he fised his eyes 
upon her with a look of such perfect agony as she 
had never seen before. It was a look which in 
any human being would have caused her pity ; 
the tears rushed into her eyes — she looked down — 
when she raised them again he was standing by 
her side. 

" Miss Conway," he said, " you told me once 
that a fellow-creature was not excluded Irom your 
compassion by being wretched— oh, tell me that 
you hold that faith still ! " 

She trembled; her lips moved, but she could 
not articulate. 

" If you knew what an object of your pity was 
now before you — if you knew — " 

" If any thing has happened to distress one to 
whom I owe so much gratitude," she said hastily, 
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interrupting him, " I should be very much 
grieved." 

•'Gratitude to me! O heavens!" He held a 
small parcel in his hand mhich he clenched con- 
vulsively as he spoke. " Honoria, you owe me s 

" God forbid !" she almost screamed. 

" But if ever one human being owes gratitade 
to another, I owe it to you. O that a being des- 
tined to destruction should have enjoyed the 
hours of peace and joy which you have given 
him I It IB the last time we shall ever meet, Ho- 
noria — I must thank you for them." 

As he spoke he threw himself at her feet, seized 
her hand, and pressed it to his lips, 

" Destruction ! " said Honoria, shuddering, — 
" Oh, do not speak so ! " 

" Yea, Miss Conway, the indentures were 
sealed when I was in my cradle ! I am that 
wretch whose father taught him before he could 
lisp to hate the only service of which the wages 
are not death." 

" You do not hate it now?" she said, in an 
earnest voice. 

" The time for embracing it is gone," 

*' It is not!" she exclaimed, — "it never can be!" 

*' Oh, Honoria ! divine forgiveness is a dream 
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which I cannot realize. Now and then I have 
seen it im^ed in the kindness of a fellow- 
creature ; and then the thoughts which my 
mother's tears .watered, came back to me, and I 
felt as if even I might hope. But the last of 
these moments is fled. Very soon the world will 
know that I am a guilty man, and oh, Honoria, 
you will know it too ! and there will not be an 
emotion of kindness to me even in the softest, 
kindest heart." 

He looked into her face — fais own was fright- 
fully emaciated from illness and grief. She met 
his gaze — her eyes filled with tears ; yet she did ' 
not withdraw them for several moments. It was 
a long look ; she had never looked so at him or 
any one else before. 

' " Is it possible?" he exclaimed ; "it must be a 
fiick man's dream ! — you cannot love me ! — But, 
Honoria, if yon knew how entirely, how despe- 
rately I love you ! — Dearest; I will not give you 
a divided heart — you shall have all — all that was 
meant for friends, for the world, for myself! — 
Oh, do not drive me to despair !" "He grasped 
her hand in his. There was a moment's pause. 

*' This must not be," said Honoria, covering 
her face with her bands — " I have been very 
wrong — " 
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" I knew it," he said, " words mean nothing — 
looks mean nothing — there is no faith to he kept 
with the erring and the unworthy — hut remember, 
Miss CoBway, I was my own accuser, I did not 
deceive yon." 

" Hear me," she exclumed, " for one moment — 
you have a right to condemn me — I condemn my- 
self. In justice to you I should have concealed 
this weakness ; and think of me as you may, sir," 
she added in a stronger tone, "it should have 
heen concealed, if you had not spoken of sorrow, 
and wretchedness, and shame. The thought of 
relieving your misery, of supporting you against 
the opinion of the world, of leading you to higher 
hopes, overcame me, and I forgot — " 

" Forget still — foiget for ever that you were not 
hom an angel. You have owned — oh I feel al- 
ready as if I could break out in thanksgiving to 
God for it — that you do not hate me — you owned, 
you know, that it is glorious to love the un- 
worthy." ' 

" Oh ! this is vain sophistry," she answered ; " I 
must not cheat myself with it. The greatest sin- 
ner in the sight of God and man has a right to 
love, bat it must be pure, disinterested love, that 
only can exalt and restore him ; all other only 
lowers our standard to that of the object we love. 
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I dare not do sd action under pretenoe of its 
being virtuouB, which my heart tells me would be 
selfieii." 

She spoke in a firm voice. Captain Marryatt 
made no answer, but hid his face, and sat in 
nlence beside her. Honoria moved : he scarcely 
seemed to observe it. There was a sound of per- 
sons in the hall ; he started, and asked with a 
wild shriek, idiose voice that was : she said it 
was her brother's. 

" Your brother's ! oh, I cannot face him to- 
night," he exclaimed ; " tell me how I can avoid 
bim." She pointed to a ground window, which 
led into the garden. He seized her hand, ki^ed 
it vehemently, and lefl the room. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



EXTRACTS 
FROM EUSTACE CONWAy's JOURNAL. 



" January 18, — Lauacelot Gobbo was not more 
puzzled by bis voice than I have beea by mine 
during the last month. ' Run away from your 
project, Mr. Conway!' I heard something eay 
most distinctly while I was reading some hundred 
books on physical, intellectual, moral, universal, 
professional education. ' Can you be scoundrel 
enough to enter upon an undertaking on which 
the wisest men and women have shown little bet- 
ter than an elaborate ignorance V But then came 
Hie answer : — ' Can you be scoundrel enough to 
fly from a task, which you know that you dislike. 
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under a hypocritical pretence of its being too diffi- 
cult ? That would in very deed be to leave off 
serving the Jew, who, save the mark ! is httle 
better than the devil, to serve the devil himself.' 
Then the ventriloquist spoke again : ' Your pupil 
is a very little one ; in pity to him beware of 
over-much learning.' — ' Beware of troubling your- 
self,' replied the other, with a most impudent 
sneer, which so confounded his opponent that he 
did not dare to open hie lips again till yesterday. 
Then he whispered to me, in a sweet under-tone, 
' Would it not increase your respectability, and, 
consequently, your means of usefulness, if yon 
were to insinuate, in your first conversation with 
Lady Edward, that all men are not what they 
seem, and that something better than a beef-eater 
lurks under the yellow waistcoat?' But that 
eaves-dropping rascal overtieard him, and laughed 
so loud at the ' practical bull,' as he chose to call 
it, that I was ashamed, and girded myself to an in- 
terview, which I have dreaded more than all the 
toil of my trade — all the ridicule of the friends who 
may choose to peep under my mask — and all 
Henry's indignation. 

" January 19. — Well, it is over, and whether 
it was better or worse than my expectations, I 
scarcely know. I thought that her self-posses- 
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won would increase the unpleasant consciousness 
of my own confusion ; but, of the two, I think 
she was the least at her ease. Not that it was 
apparent in any awkward phrases or looks ; she 
talked faster than I ever heard her, and there was 
certainly a more than feminine, more than Irish, 
viracity in some of her remarks upon subjects on 
which she has probably never thought two minates 
in her life, which is very surprising. It was by 
her anxiety to keep alive the 6rBt accidental topic 
which was started — her dread of introducing her 
son's name, the only snbject on which hereafter 
we shall ever exchange a word — and her still 
greater dread of alluding to our former interview, 
that convinced me she would have preferred a 
tutor bom to one of my hybrid character. Of 
course I endeavonred to assume a business-like 
manner, and to indicate only that grateful recol- 
lection of the past which a pedagogue, who has 
received kindness, may be allowed to feel and ex- 
press. But it was almost impossible to resist the 
infection of her lively manner ; and once, I own it 
with shame, when she had at last alluded to edu- 
cation, and made some exceedingly clever and 
false observations about the hopelessness of all 
projects for improving it, I joined in her ridicule. 
I recovered in a moment ; pleaded the recent 
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perusal of twenty books as my excuse, and de- 
clared that, but for my firm faith in &e possibility 
of making the ends of education less sordid, and 
the means leas mechanical, I could never have 
approached her threshold. She smiled, and, I 
doubt not, considers me a very pragmatical person. 
But to think that I was on the very edge of com- 
mitting (nay, did commit) the most unprincipled 
act of which it is possible for man to be guilty — 
that of laughing at my own solemn conviction — 
what a proof that the measure I have adopted 
was not one of prudence only, but of sheer neces- 
sity ! If I had met Lady Edward in' society on 
equal terms, and she had scoffed in like manner at 
the faith which is the anchor of my soul, the 
chances are a thousand to one that I should have 
answered her with an affected contradiction, a 
laughing assent, or a foolish compliment. In 
doing which I should have acted hke a knave, a 
firol, a hypocrite, and a beast ; for, firstly, I should 
have said what I did not believe ; secondly, I 
should have been pleased with myself for saying 
it; thirdly, I should have pretended, with mock 
humility, that I was too insignificant a person to 
do her any mischief by my falsehoods ; lastly, I 
should have nourished in her mind that habit of care- 
less sneering, which preys upon all soils, but most 
destructively on the richest I should have been a 

VOL. 111. B 
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traitor to the cause of truth if I had been any 
thing better than a private in her ranka. Affecting 
courage, I should have been an arrant coward if I 
had not felt that cowardice was useless. Profess- 
ing to heed the emiles of women as little as the 
frowns of men, I should have given my principles 
in advance for them, if I had not thrust my- 
self into a situation which makes it a fool's dream 
to expect that they can ever be mine. 

" January 21. — Lady Edward has left M , 

to give me, as she says, an opportunity of im- 
proving my acquaintance with William ; to give 
herself an opportunity, as I suspect, of renewing 
our acquaintance hereafter on a more formal 
footing. I am glad of it : she wishes doubtless 
that I should be as little a member of the family as 
possible. I wish the same. Mrs. i Franklin, I 
doubt not, will enter into the feelings of us 
both, and will contrive they shall come to pass 
without any of those explainings, parleyings, 
Btammerings, misunderstandings, which are so 
delightful to the prosers and bunglers of the 
earth, and so utterly intolerable to all I'easonable 
creatures. 

" January 27. — Lady Edward's absence has 
been the means of establishing a most loving in- 
timacy between Mrs. Franklin and me. I am more 
and more impressed with her gentleness, and she. 
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if I may trust her, ie more and more astoniBhed at 
my juvenile wisdom. Sometimes, I am almost 
afraid that she gives me more credit than I de- 
serve on that score. We are constantly assured 
by liberal-minded persons, that the same meaning 
lurks under a. dozen different words ; and I fancy 
the reverse is true, that one word may be the 
shelter of a dozen meanings. I o not see how 
it can be so in our case ; but, neither do I see ex- 
actly how I can hare become, without knowing it, 
an or^odox Quaker. My laith is unsectarian in 
its essence — it is reared upon very wide premises 
— it has its foundation in the centre of human ex- 
perience — it is connected with the exposition ol 
many abstruse laws — it sends out ramifications 
through every region of speculation and art. Can 
it have been this for which George Nayler ran 
naked into the chapel at Bristol ? 

" Yesterday Mr. Wilmot, my coach-companion, 
who, it appears, was Lord £dward Mortimer's 
meet intimate friend, dined at the cottt^ with 
■ Mrs. Franklin and myself. He has a striking 
countenaoce, marked with deep lines, (which 
speak of study and sorrow, rather than age, 
for he cannot be more than fifty,) finely arched 
forehead, eyes mild, earnest and thoughtful. 
His manner is singularly courteous and unaf- 
fected ; free from assumption, but self-possessed 
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and dignified — qualitiee which certainly prepos- 
BesB one in favour of a man nbo has spent most 
of bis life in retirement. Moreover, be has a con- 
siderable quantity of extra-professional informa- 
tion, and (still more extra-professional) consider- 
able vigour and courage in tbe use of language. 
Yet, I am not so desirous, as be seema to be, of 
bettering our acquaintance. If any thing could 
make me love clei^ymen, it would be the abuse 
I heard of them among the Benthamites ; that un- 
fortunate sect always happening to bestow its ridi- 
cule in the wrong place and in the most foolish 
manner: and, to say tbe truth, I have seen such 
lai^bable, childish ignorance respecting the doc- 
trines and discipline of the English Church, — the 
elementary facts of ecclesiastical history, and the 
conduct and opinions of individual divines in the 
very heads of the party, — that during my inter- 
course with them, I was conscious of a tenderness 
for the cloth, which has been waning since. A 
clergyman, in his beat estate, is still a clergyman; 
he is bitted in the stable, he is clogged even when 
he is at grass ; tbe stouter bis limbs, tbe more 
uselessly they bang about him ; if his make be 
ever so graceful, his action is clumsy. I do not 
think I could have sympathy with one of them, 
and I am absolutely certain that none of them 
would sympathize with me. 
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" January 28, — Things to be avoided in my 
scheme of education : — 

" I will not teach Greek through Latin, the 
moBt living and various of languages through 
the most, circumscribed and formal. I will 
not make grammar the passport to any lan- 
guage. Whoever understood any thing of 
grammar, unless he had a foresight of its 
rules before he learnt them ? I will not tell 
my pupil that a word in one language means 
a word in another. Hence arises the dead- 
ness of boys' perceptions, not one in tea 
dreaming that rTd/ut really means that where- 
with he sucks oranges. I vrill not commit 
the common crime — to avenge which the 
ghost of Pythagoras might well iacamate a 
third time in our planet — of so teaching the 
sacred science of arithmetic, that numbers 
shall be degraded into ciphers — a fictitious 
life being afterwards forced upon them in ex- 
change for the real one of which they have 
been deprived, when the instructor, with a 
smile of self-complacency at his own lie, 
affirms that they are nuts, red-herrings, or 
old women. I will not give my pupil any 
doggrel for infant minds : how odd it is that 
those who have devised these ingenious sti- 
mulants to the taste for poetry in children 
never suggested also, that their delicate 
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palates might be fitted to relish turbot and 
salmon by a careful initiatioa into the de- 
lights of three-days-old mackerel ! I will 
not give him scenes from Shakspeare : ' To 
be and not to be' is Hamlet's soliloquy, and 
it would be dividing Shakspeare and truth to 
represent it as any thing else. I will not tell 
him what thoughts he should have : men 
cannot think as per order, and how happens 
it that children are so much cleverer? I 
will not furnish him with precepts for action; 
they deaden the conscience. I will not 
teach him dogmas ; they either stay outside 
on the memory, and overlay the understand- 
ing, which is the case with Englishmen, — or 
get within the bed-clothes of the understand- 
ing, and overlay the affections, which is the 
case with Scotchmen. And now, having 
given the negative side of my system, I will 
proceed to the positive, and shortly lay dowa 
the plan upon which I intend to act. 

[7^e twelve pages which follow are so blotted, 
that all our attempts to decipher theta have 
beenfruUlest.^ 

" January 29. — In a letter from Honoria, she 
describes her meeting with Mr. Vyvyan, the 
mixture of kindness and formality in his manner 
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&t first — her bursting into tears when she entered 
his study, which she used to frequent as familiarly 
as her own chamber — how deeply he was affected 
by her emotion — and the more than fatherly fond- 
ness with which he threw his arms round her 
neck, called her his dear child, and prayed they 
might never he separated again, so simply and 
delightfully, that for a moment I sighed to think 
such frank affection is not the privilege of our 
sex. But why should I ? — women are bom to be 
individuals, men to be universal. It is abandon- 
ing our high prerogative, it is dwarfing our god- 
like stature, to covet their attribute. 

" February 1. — At last Miss Duncan has ar- 
rived on her long-expected visit. It is surprising 
how little tremor I felt on approaching her, though, 
considering she is a depository of my secret, and I 
have no experience of her retentiveness, I, who 
made such poor fight in my first dialogue with 
Lady Edward, had some reason for distrusting 
myself; hut, though I behaved very well, I was 
nothing to her. The stolid look of non-recog- 
nition, with which she received me, was admirable. 
She must have more talent than the world gives 
her credit for. 

" February 2. — The little books published in 
St, Paul's Church-yard tell papas and mammae, 
that education is an easy after-dinner recreation. 
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They lie ; common sense told me so before, and 
experience tells me so now : the labour of * teach- 
ing the young idea how to shoot' either with a gun 
or 8 cross-bow, is no sinecure, let fools say what 
they will. For my own part, I should have been 
sorry to believe these pious frauds ; if I mast use 
my legs, I would rather climb Snowden than 
lounge in Bond Street. When I deviate from 
the ordinary methods, it is not to save myself or 
my pupil trouble, but that we may both have 
more. I endeavour to destroy the heterogeneity 
of teaching and learning, that he may consider 
one rather as an electrical conductor, than as 
standing to him in the relation of hammer to anvil : 
it is inconceivable how mnch the effort both of 
communicating and receiving is increased by this 
method. In short, toil is toil ; whether it shall 
be bracing and salutary, depends on ourselves. 

" February JO. — How much the experience of 
all humble-mioded persons, be they girls or phi- 
losophers, is alike ! Honoria writes to me in the 
very spirit of the introduction to Wordsworth's 
immortal ode ; yet I know she is as likely to pilfer 
a watch as a feeling — 

A tree than u of nunj k one, 

A Buigl« field ihftt ibe bu look'd open ; — 

which tells her, in a voice like the one that senit 
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a moment's grief into tlie mind of our great poet, 
' that there has passed away a gloiy from the 
earth.' The library, she says, is the same; but 
the books hare the look of a friend who has for- 
gotten you — the oak panels are dull — the sha- 
dow of the chesnut-trees is cold and dreary — the 
pictures are in their old fmmes, but the life is 
gone from the warrior's eye, — there is no student's 
passion — no lady's history. The school- room, 
where we used to play tt^etber, alone seems 
beset with the old associates ; but I fear they 
only remind her, that she is a child no longer. 
The simplicity of the beings around her, who 
think it is their only business to make her happy, 
adds, I suspect, to the bitterness of her feelings. 
They seem to be children, — well-educated children, 
— who have enjoyed, reasonably, near glimpses . 
<^ society, and seen only the best, — who can make 
. a ^r guess at what men and women are thinking 
and saying, — nay, perhaps know rather more on 
that subject than the men and women themselves ; 
but, however grave their pursuits, or mature their 
pleasures, the spirit and joy with which they par-' 
take of them are still pure, primal, infantine. 
'Would it might be so always!' says Honoria; 
but I think the prayer is a wrong one. She has 
made one discovery, however, for which I envy 
her — she has found that, though old amuse- 
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meats, old studies, old places, have lost much of 
the charm which once belonged to them, her in- 
terest in her old friends, the cottagers, is still un- 
.diminished. At first, the thought of revisiting 
them was a melancholy one, for she accused her- 
self of hsTing grown utterly selfish, and dreaded 
the miserable feeling of indifiereace to humble 
gratitude and aSection. One hearty welcome 
from an old bed-ridden woman cured her delu- 
sion, and proved that there were springs in her 
soul, which heats had not dried up, nor frosts 
congealed. There is another point on which she 
wishes me, I dare say, to envy heratill more, — the 
pleasure which she seems to derive from the or- 
dinances of religion. She insinuates very gently 
(for no one is less of a preacher) that my want of 
esteem for them proceeds from philosophy and false 
refinement. Now that, my sweet sister, I beg to 
say, is a mistake ; I reject them upon rehgious 
grounds, — at least, {(religious means spiritual, (and 
the terms are for all practical purposes synony- 
mous,) for these ordinances seem to me fiesbly and 
sensuous. And so thinks Mrs. Franklin, a hum- 
ble-minded person surely, and not a bit of a phi- 
losophe r, as Hnoria would allow, if she bad 
been present at a conversation which passed be- 
tween us yesterday. I chanced to observe, that 
poetry and religion are only different forms of the 
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same thing ; an opinion naturally following, one 
ffoald have thoDght, irom her own belief, that our 
religious feelings are merely the outgoings of a 
power within us. She started, looked almost 
horror-struck at the assertion, and, I am con- 
vinced, djd not recover the shock for some days. 
The protest of such a person against the vul- 
garisms of ordinary Christians is worth volumes 
of consecutive ailment. She must have come 
by her faith through that very experience which 
Honona fancies will destroy it. 

" Februartf 21, Before I came to M- there 

subsisted between Miss Duncan and me that sort 
of speaking acquaintance, which one may be al- 
lowed to enjoy with a young lady for whom one 
has passed three months in a prison, and run the 
risk of being hanged ; but hitherto she has made 
no sign of rect^nition, even when we chance to 
be left alone. This morning she departed from 
her principle tQ announce the death of Mr. Har- 
tenfield. It seems that he was not blown up in 
his laboratory, as one would have expected, but 
died in his bed, of apoplexy, just as if he had been 
an ordinary man. Peace to his ashes ! Poor 
little man ! I knocked him down once. 

" March 8. Enclosed in a letter from Honoria is 
^e following docuntent from my cousin Maria : — 

" ' Miss Vyvyan presents her compliments to 
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Mr. EuBtace CoQw&y, and takes the liberty of 
mentioning that she is now in search of a tutor for 
her family (consisting of nine children, and, for 
the present, resident at Vyvyan Hall). She is 
anxious to obtain a person of moderate acquire- 
ments, plain in his personal appearanoe, and, if 
possible, of decent character. Miss Conway has 
informed Miss Vyryan that Mr. Conway is ac- 
quainted with a person answering her description, 
except (she fears) in the last particular, as she 
(Miss Conway) rather suspects that the person to 
whom she alludes, at one part of his life, passed 
several months in prison. Provided he is suitable 
in other respects, howeyer, Miss Vyvyan would 
not consider this circumstance an insurmountable 
objection, as the lessons of propriety and decorum, 
which she has laboured to instil into the minds of 
her family, would enable them to resist the ex- 
ample oftheirinstructor. Miss Vyvyan would pre- 
fer a tutor who is able to produce a certificate of 
having passed three years in an Englkh university, 
without obtainingany distinction. She requires him 
to possess a thorough knowledge of cricket, single- 
stick, leaping. Sec. &c. He will not be expected to 
brush the children's clothes, or black their shoes, 
and will be treated in every respect as One of the 
establishment. Miss Vyvyan has consulted the 
butler, and finds there will be no objection to the 
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tutor dining in the seiranta' hall, provided be 
dresseB with propriety and eats with a fork. 
Even if the person alluded to should be already 
provided with a ratuation. Miss Vyvyan trusts 
that a umple statement of the advantages of her 
proposal will induce bim to accept it.' 

" My fair and saucy cousin has fnmiBhed me 
with some graver topics of reflection than she in- 
tended. The whipper-in of the children in moat 
English families certainly occupies an odd posi- 
tion. I do not think much of his external dis- 
abilities. It is no great personal bardship, but, in 
nine cases out of ten, a happy exemption to be 
prohibited from talking politics with the master of 
the house, or religion with the mistress. And 
even if Maria's arrangement of sending him into 
the servants' hall was carried into effect, I do not 
know whether the opportunity of forming ac- 
quuntance with a new order of society would not 
be cheaply 'purchased at the sacrifice of an ima- 
ginary self-importance. But the question is diffe- 
rent altogether, when one looks at it with refe- 
rence to the duties of his situation. Such argu- 
ments leave the tutor without the slightest influ- 
ence upon the forces by which his pupil is ulti- 
mately impelled; he must act upon it simply 
in his own person. Then, what is expected 
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of him is this — that he, an utter stranger to the 
child and all its instincts, tastes, and dispositions, 
(cordially hated by it, doubtless, before he en- 
tered upon his vocation, and afterwards despised 
in consequence of the treatment he receives frran 
the other parts of the family,) should produce a 
lasting effect upon its character, by the toil of afew 
hours each day ; while those to whom it is bound 
by nature, afFection, and habit, are certainly not 
co-operating with him, but in all probability work- 
ing with aJl their might in the opposite direction ; 
and this in addition to all the resistance from its 
own will and inclination ! Surely this is a most 
Sisyphean labour ! 

" These considerations have induced me to gulp 
a littie of the pride which I felt at first coming 
hither, and to see some reasonableness in Mrs. 
Franklin's good-natured request, that I would not 
exclude myself from the society of herself and 
her friend. Lady Edward, she thinks, has the 
same wish, and indeed her kindness to me since 
she returned a fortnight ago warrants me in hold- 
ing the same opinion. Good taste as well as con- 
science induce me to assert my sentiments with 
proper pedagogical dogmatism, that she may see 
I do not affect the gentleman, or presume upon 
our former acquaintance. If this conduct does 
not disgust her with me in less than a month, I 
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may couat, with Mrs. Franklin's aseistance, upon 
giving Bome direction to her maternal feelings ; 
and thus my labours in the drawing-room may 
prove a valuable appendi^e to my labours in the 
echool-room. 

"March 15. — ^That point about the connexion 
between poetry and religion, is a very useful 
touchstone to ascertain whether men and women 
understand themselves. Mr. Wilmot, whom I 
visited yesterday, cannot abide it any more than 
Mrs. Franklin. We fell into a conversation on 
the subject of poetry generally, and I was de- 
lighted with his enthusiastic admiration of our 
older writers, and the fehcitous, sometimes pro- 
found, remarks which he made upon them. I was 
delighted too with hb ready and evidently consi- 
derate assent to my assertion, that the operations 
of the soul is the only gubjeci of poetry, however 
numerous may be its objects. I was still more de- 
lighted when he added ofhis own accord — 'I won- 
der that any religious peison, whose business is 
with his own soul and with those of his brethren, 
can prefer those poets who merely paint scenes or 
describe manners, to the true men from whom he 
might derive so much sobd wisdom.' Yet, when I 
uttered what seemed to me little more than an 
echo of his own sentiment, — ' Yes, poetry is reli- 
gion,' — he expressed absolute dissent, ' I cannot 
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even compare them,' he aaid, 'they are not of the 
same genus. Poetry is an outgrowth of our own 
uands ; religion is a process by which the soul is 
re-united to a Being greater than itself, from whom 
it has been separated ; and, in order to be effi- 
caciooB, must be devised by that Being. But if 
by religion you meant devotion, which is unques- 
tionably an effort of the mind, and so far like 
poetry, I should draw this distinction. Where- 
ever devotion has respect to an object, which the 
mind has previously formed for its own worship, 
it will be closely akin to poetry. The creative 
faculty is conversant with all that lives in the uni- 
verse, but unquestionably its bias is towards those 
things or beings which are its own workmanship. 
But when devotion has respect to a real object, — 
the Creator of our minds, and not their creature; 
in other words, when it presumes religion,— it will 
have no natural connexion with poetry.' 

" I asked him whether he considered his defi- 
nition of religion nniversally applicable. The 
. cloven foot came out in his reply : — 

" ' I believe that every religion attempts the 
task, which one accomplishes ; for I do not call 
that vague, shadowy belief of a great spirit, which 
prevails among Indians in the extreme of barba- 
rism, and Europeans in the extreme of civiliza- 
tion, a religion — ' 
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" 'Why not?' I inquired. 

" ' I will meDtion one text. Every scheme which 
acknowledges the &ct of man's alienation from his 
Creator, and endeavours to reconcile him, has 
been successful to a certain extent in binding men 
to each other ; that scheme which can reconcile 
him, so for as it has been known, has been the 
great bond of civil society. But the Indians never 
bad a polity ; the philosophers ainnot devise one 
which does not go to pieces in a twelvemonth.' 

" Good churchman's l<^c this ! Religion im- 
plies sacrihcea, and a priesthood to be sure. In that 
sense I allow it has nothing to do with poetry. 

" March 24. — Lady Edward is richly endowed 
_ with that ultra sagacity and perverse error, seek- 
ing wit, which is such an amusing feature of ail 
clever women. An incident yesterday called it 
forth, as well as her national prejudices. While 
we were siting at breakfast, a gipsy woman, and 
a boy dressed in a kind of half-Highland costume, 
(with a guitar slung over his shoulder !) appeared 
on the lawn. The absurdi^ of the combination 
did not strike the Quakeress, amused me ex- 
tremely, and horrified Lady Edward. 

" ' A Scotch hoy, with a guitar !' she exclaimed. 
' Does not the notion make every particular hair 
of your head stand on end ? However, I feel a 
certain respect for him on the score of his match- 
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less impudence. Let ub call him to the window.' 
A Bight of his features soon reconciled her to his 
iaconsiBtency. ' Is he not a heautitiil boy, Caro- 
line V — ' No ; those noble black eyes were never 
produced on the other side of the Tweed. Do you 
think it pcffisible V 

" ' Yes, I think I have seen Scotchmen- with 
black eyes,' said Miss Duncan. 

" ' Black eyes ! I dare say you have ; two tittle 
ink spots, which may be discerned with some dif- 
ficulty lying in a deep valley below, when yonr 
own have climbed the Tenerifie of his cheek-, 
bones. {Pace tantafamina, the remark is a very 
silly one ; the finest black eyes I ever saw were the 
'property of a Scotchwoman.) But did you ever 
see such as those, which seem to have become 
dark, like Milton's, from their own excessive 
brightness V 

" ' Was that the case vnth Milton's'?' said the 
Quakeress — ' I thought he was Wind?' 

" ' My dear, cannot yon let an Irishwoman talk 
nonsense in her own way ? and, by the bye, I see 
it all ; that boy is Irish. Yes, yes, he has a fall 
right to the guitar. It was by the purest acci- 
dent, a stupid mistake of one of nature's journey- 
men, that we were not made a southern nation. 
What is your name, my boy?' 

" ' Hector Mac Cormac, my lady.' 
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" ' You think the answer ominous V 

" * No% at all. I detect the beautiful brogue as 
clearly. And where were you bora ?' 

" ' I dinna just ken where I was born, my lady; 
but my &dder ' 

" ' Ah, my young fellow, your Scotch will not 
do at all. You have picked it up on the road's 
side, and with true native wit you have appro- 
priated it. Come, confess the trick. Are you 
not Irish V 

"The boy looked sheepish, and was evidently 
quite innocent of the charge ; but the woman by 
his side had gathered some experience on her tra- 
vels, for she said briskly — ' Oh, Patrick Howlan, 
sure you'll just be what her Ladyship's Honour 
pluses.' 

" 'Ah,' said Lady Edward, laughing, ' 1 dare 
say you think, as a countryman of mine once told 
me, that it is a mighty iJligant thing to be a 
Scotchman ? But I suppose you do not want to 
be made a post-captain. And what a piece of 
national perVersenese it was to put on the disguise 
just when you were coming to visit me, who am 
as pure Irish as yourself. Hector Mac Cotmac ! 
Well now, then, let me hear some Irish air. Our 
music was made for the guitar. No other instru- 
ment does it equal justice, and no other music is 
equally indebted to the instrument.' 
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" In spite of this audacious remark. Master 
Patrick Howlan could not play her a single Hi- 
'bernian air ; but his clever preceptress came to 
the assistance of her ladyship's theory, ' Ah, 
Patrick!' she said to the boy, 'is it that you 
have foi^ot all the songs of our dear country since 
you left it? But if your Ladyship's Honour will' 
be here next Saturday at one, I'll be answerable* 
for him, that he shall sing her as praty a bit of 
Irish as any she heard. I'll tache it him. But it 
is only for them to hear as comes from ould Ire- 
land.' 

"'Hear that!' said Lady Edward. 'Well, 
I'll keep my appointment with you, Patrick.' 

" When they were gone, she entered into along 
speculation to account for the boy's having a 
guitar, gravely remarking, that she never re- 
membered to have seen one in an Irish cabin.' 
Women draw bills upon themselves, accept the 
bills, and indorse them, till the credit machinery of 
their minds becomes more complicated than that 
of Threadneedle Street. 

" March 25. — I have not that firm faith in the 
miracles to be wrought by education, which I had 
when I entered upon my tutordom. Granted, 
that the harvest is a long way off, and that no 
preconceptions respecting its fruitfulness are to be 
trusted ; — but is there no way of judging whether 
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ihe seed is actually sown, or whether it lies use- 
. less upon the surface ? If there be not, all eda- 
cation seems to me a deception, for its utility 
depends upon the possibility of our knowing 
something respecting the minds of children — of 
which such a supposition implies that we can 
know nothing. But if we can tell whether a 
thought of ours enters into the mind of a pupil, or 
if appearing to enter, it is really rejected ; if we 
can tell when an impression that has been made 
remains, and when it disappears ; and if, with the 
strongest wish to belieye the reverse, I am con- 
vinced by experience, that half of what I impart 
to my pupil is never swallowed, that nine-tenths of 
the remaining half is never digested, and that the 
one-tenth which is received, is exactly that which 
by its nature can never pass below the memory ; 
ought I to pamper my vanity with hopes, which, 
except by a special interposition of Providence, 
cannot be realised ? It is all very well to say the 
fault is in yourself, you grow dull and mechanical, 
and then chat^e the constitution of nature with 
the perversenesB of your own will. Suppose it is 
BO, as far as the child is concerned — what does it 
signify whether the soil is incapable of cultiva- 
tion, or whether there is always some quality in 
it which turns the edge of your spade the moment 
you begin to cultivate it ? I labour, by reading 
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the most living books, by the influences of nature, 
by meditating on myself, by conversation with 
persons who will keep in exercise what is alive, 
and awaken what is dormant in me, to prevent 
myself from sinking into sluggishness, — and I may 
say, without self-conceit, that I am not iinsuc- 
cessful, that I do feel old powers stronger, and 
new powers kindling within me. I love nature 
better — I love man, not only the species, but the 
individuals better — I love my own thoughts better : 
if in this one work alone {to which I feel far less 
selfish disinclination than when I hoped for greater 
successes in it) my strength deserts me, can this 
be owing to any thing but the nature of the work ? 
Perhaps, after all, mankind are right in believing 
children destitute of any faculty but the memory, 
and only wrong in supposing its exercises bene- 
ficial instead of hurtful. 

" March 27. — I cannot help believing that there 
is more in Lady Edward's character than she 
cares to display. She has one delightful pecu- 
liarity ; she is not in slavery to phrases and moods 
— her mind is not covered with a hard theological 
crust, which prevents you from seeing and know- 
ing what is passing in it. The favourite common- 
place of worldly' men, that streams are not the 
shallower for being transparent, is always mis- 
applied by them ; but still it has a meaning, and I 
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ehoald be inclined to quote as instances of it, 
those who, like Lady Edward, seem not to think 
deeply, because their natural selves are not frozen 
over with the thoughts of other men. Heaven 
forbid that I should not wish to see a much 
deeper and steadier current of feeling in her cha- 
racter ! but it is surely something gained, not to 
have this ice to break through ; and that it must 
be broken, even when it looks most trustworthy, 
and seems most clearly to reflect something very 
profound below, a further acquaintance with the 
Quakeress thoroughly convinces me. My opinion 
of her character improves constantly ; but I con- 
fess every day convinces me that she has a very 
confused notion of the fiiith which she professes, 
and that it clings far more than I thought was 
possible round certain conventional notions and 
words. 

"March 30.— So, even the life of a country 
tutor is not to be free from adventures : mine 
yesterday, I fear, will change all ray relations with 
Lady Edward. It was one of those soft warm 
days, which summer borrows of early spring, for 
the repayment of which she allows him to fore- 
close in June or July. They tell me there are 
some healthy minds, to which evenness is not 
monotony, nor order dulness — which find the 
greatest life in what is stated, the greatest novelty 
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in recurrence^^nd to them I suppose the stolen 
and unexpected sweets of such days bring no de- 
light. I am more grateful for them, than for the 
customary benefits of the seaeotts. I was strolling 
in the shrubbery, ' chewing the cud of sweet and 
bitter taQcies,' and persuading myself that the 
leaflessness of the trees was, properly considered, 
a beauty, when I was startled by a strange 
vision — it was Lady Edward running towards me, 
without hat or shawl, her look expressing an 
amazement and terror which I shall never forget, 
and uttering words which alarmed me more than 
her looks. 

" 'The boy!' she exclaimed, 'the boy I tell me 
for Heaven's sake where he is! where did he 
learn it? — you must know,' she said, staring wild- 
ly at me. 

" ' Merciful Heaven !' I exclaimed, ' I left him 
in safety an hour ago. Is he in danger ? where 
can I look for him ? — but first, Lady Edward, let 
me guide you to the house. I am sure William 
cannot be far, and I promise that I will not return 
without him.' 

" ' Oh, Mr. Green,' she said, covering her fece 
with her hands, as if she then for the first time 
recollected her strange appearance, 'what must 
you think of me ? do QOt believe me worse than a 
mad woman. Well,' she added, struggUng to 
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spealc in a tme of great gaiety, ' I think you will 
forgive me more easily than our friends in the 
house, who I had rather should not Bee me. return 
in this wild foshion : eo, if you will lead me to the 
Bummer-house, I will wait there: you will per- 
haps fetch my bonnet and ehawl V 

" I gave her my arm, and walked with her to 
the summer-house. 

" ' Thank you,' she sud,. taking a seat ; ' now 
will you call my servant!' But, immediately after, 
she began to cry and laugh ao strangely, and her 
face became so pale, that, instead of leaving her, I 
sat down beside her, and placed my arm so as to 
support her. For a minute or two she seemed 
insensible ; then looked at me with an expression 
which it would have been villany to consider 
ai^ht but delirium ; then started up, asked me 
why I had not obeyed her orders, in going to the 
house, and then be^ed me, with tears, not to 
leave her, ' My conduct must appear so strange, 
Mr. Green,' she said, in the pauses of an hysterical 
fit, 'bo foolish, does it not? what vrill you not 
think of me ? — I am sure you must think me quite 
mad ; but oh ! there is nothing like a tune, nothing 
that clings bo to the heart — why, you do not mean 
to say you were deceived in that 1 — and faces — 
&ces — Buch strange likenesses, I dare say it is aa 
you say atler all — we Uved in another world be- 
VOL. III. ' c 
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fore we came into tliis. I hope William does not 
cause yon mnch trouble, sir: — I am sure he will 
like his tutor in Latin, in spite of Dr. Johnson, I 
am much obliged to yon, Mr. Green ; I am very 
sensible of your kiudness — I hope you will not 
diminish it, by remembering the weakness which 
caused it.' 

" She said these last words in so firm a Toice, 
and with a manner so like her usual one, bat more 
dignified, that I immediately left her, as she 
seemed to wish, and despatched her servant -mih 
the retjnisite attire. 

" She appeared at dinner, and spent the evening 
in Mrs. Franklin's room. Her manner was studi- 
oosly and affectedly gay, even to the elder Qua- 
keress, with whom she generally talks in a serious 
spirit. When I was left alone with her for a few 
minutes, she inetantly asked some questions re* 
Bpecting William ; and though she gave the same 
air of levity to these as to the rest of her remarks, 
yet, as she had been careful to avoid this subject 
on former joccasions, I understood the reason of 
her introducing it now. I shall profit by the 
hint. 

" April 2. — I am feted not to be in agreement 
with Mr. Wilmot, even when there seems most 
chance of it. He hates ' Paley's Moral Philo- 
sophy' most cordially, and he cannot hate it more 
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cordially than I do ; but when we talked of it the 
other day, he said, * That book has brought a 
great curse with it, aod, I fear, will leave a greater 
curse behind it. Its popularity, I think, is de- 
clining daily. But when the meagre canons of 
expediency are gone, what will replace them l I 
have the feelings of a lorer and a child towards 
the University which has lent them its venerable 
sanction, and I tremble to think that in it the re- 
action is already beginmng. German spiiitualism 
will be found a bad exchange even for English 
materiatism. In the latter, man is only a clod ; in 
the former he is nothing at all — a dream, a mere 
logical fiction, and yet an object of idolatry.' 

" 1 shonld not have expected this even from a 
clei^man ; but the marvel is, how the man, who, 
in ordinary cases, does not want for logical con- 
sistency, keeps his opinions together. He is an 
enemy of selfishness ; admits my charge against 
the religious world on that score ; allows that they 
sympathize with fish, soup, and patty-meu, more 
than with thinking men, and that this is a great 
atgument of rottenness in their system ; and yet, 
almost in the same breath, denounces the only 
class which does sincerely oppose themselves to 
the worldly spirit ! O these gowns ! these gowns! 
what monstrous contradictions will th§y not 
cover! 
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" Jpril 3. — There was a peculiarity ia one of 
Lady Edward's looks last night, which forcibly 
reminded me of the scene in the sunuaer-honse. 
Would to Heaven that had never occarred 1 The 
very sght of me must be distressing, painfal to 
her : and, be her manner light and cheerful as it 
may, I could tell, without the evidence of thesq 
hysterics, that she is capable of feeling most 
acutely. Every now and then her levity is vio- 
lently construned, and sometimes, ia spite of 
pride, the feelings which it bid^ vrill break 
through. Her kindnesa to me ia really remark- 
able, and ehows a delicate consideration respecting 
' one whom she believes to be her inferior, which 
one rarely meets vrith either in men or women. 
In my case it is particularly surprising. If she 
preserved an habitual distance of manner towards 
me, who saw her in a moment of weakness, I 
could have foi^ven her ; but her gentleness, and 
her maternal feehngs, (maternal feelings are very - 
pretty in so young and beautiful a person,) have 
triumphed over her aversion ; and though I believe 
she dislikes me, she is evidently anxious that no 
one else should perceive it — nay, if possible, that 
I should not. What was the meaning of that 
strange tune ? 

" April 4. — I know not how it ia, Mies Dan- 
can's manner, instead of being more easy, U be- 
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come more peculiar. It seemed as if an awkward 
sense of gratitude for my small service is itrngr 
gling on the one side against the fear of express- 
ing it, as I have given her no warrant to remind 
me of our previous acquaintance ; and, as if her 
conscience is eternally teazing her with the ques- 
tion which of these motives really withholds her. 
At first I tboaght it vrould reUeve her to address 
my indifferent conversation to her. During the 
absence of Lady Edward, it was easy to do this, 
though, to say the truth, it is not very easy to 
maintain a dialogue with her at any time. But I 
fancy I took a wrong course, which only embar- 
rassed her the more. Henceforth 1 shall content 
myself with talking to the rest of the company, 
and holding skeins of ralk for her. 

"April 6. — When I firrt heard Mr. Wii- 
mot's abuse of German spiritualism, I was too 
much astonished to reply. To-day I be^ed an 
explanation. So far as I could undeistand him, 
the head and front of these spiritualists' offending 
is, that they consider the cultivation of the facul- 
ties the main business of an intelligent being; 
' thus destroying,' saith Mr. Wilmot, ' all dif- 
ference between the powers of man and the soul 
of man — between that which he has, and that 
frhich he is. Here is the old complaint newly 
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worded, that we fbi^t the moral part of man's 
nature, in onr devoUon to the intellectual. I 
flhowed Mr.Wilmot, clearly enough, 1 thought, that 
it IB grounded upon a mistake of claBsification. 
It pleases him to call every faculty intellectual, 
whereas we cannot, withont an abuse of language, 
give that name to any of them, except simply 
the understanding, or the power of celculatioD. 
The imagination is surely not an intellectual, bat 
a creative &culty ; and the will is neither an in- 
tellectual nor a creative faculty, but a moral. I 
believe firmly that a man's sole business is to cul- 
tivate his powers ; but which powers? the under- 
standing only? that is the heresy of our com- 
mercial philosophers, our economists, and our 
utilitarians ; or the imagination only ? that might 
give us another Keats, but no more Miltone ; 
or the imaginatioa and the intellect together ? 
No, even that would be utterly inadequate, unless 
you added, over and above all, the cultivation of 
his will, by which we correct, guide, and govern 
all the rest.' 

" ' We may cultivate all our dispositions, feel- ' 
ings, affections, as much as we will,' replied Mr. 
Wilmot ; but so long as we ate the cultivators, some- 
thing will remain to be cultivated still ; and that 
something no less a thing Uian ourselves. If 
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your feelings ever siutain a. violent shock, this 
truth will come upon you with a coavictioD which 
no argument can impart.' 

" There is a 8elf-safficiency> an imperUnence in 
Uieae appeals to experience, which I cannot away 
with, lliey profess to prove every thing, and in 
reality prove nothing. 

" Jpril 7. — ■' Once a diplomatist, always a di- 
plomatist,' Mrs. Hartenfield said to me, about a 
year ago, when she was talking of Mr. Vyvyan. 
It is true, though the devil said it. Honoria is 
mightily puzzled to ■ understand the meaning of 
some questions which he asked her, interspersing 
them, of course, with sundry wise saws and mo- 
dem instances respecting my reasons for becoming 
a tutor. ' I fear some one has prejudiced him 
against you,' she says, innocently. I do not fear 
it at all. The poor gentleman labours under an 
incapacity of believing that any one acts from a 
simple motive. Many persons ccmtract the same 
incapacity from ill-nature, many from a conscious- 
ness of their own double-dealing ; on the con- 
trary, there is not a more kind-hearted man in the 
world than Mr, Vyvyan, nor practically an honester. 
His finessings are always the embroidery to plain 
home-spun actions ; but hie head is a shghtly-built 
vessel, and it is always hoisting more sail than it 
can carry. 
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" April 8. — Lady Edward talks much of her 
wars with Mr. Wilmot, and of her great regard 
for him. He seeniB to be her confidant and ad- 
viser on all occasions. I wonder whether there is 
a deeper feeling on either side. I questioned Mrsv 
Franklin, who smiled at the notion. Perhaps she 
is not a competent judge. 

" Jpril 11.—' Mr. Green,' said Lady Edward, 
as I entered the drawing-room yesterday evening, 
' will you give me your receipt for converting 
women into angels ? I knew Mrs. Fraidclin bad 
one, and I took it for granted that she procured it 
ftom some Kitchener or Ude of her own society ; 
hut when I was b^^ng her to tell me as a great 
secret, she answered, to my surprise and mortifi- 
cation, that you knew all about it. The value of 
the information is certainly much diminished 
wheti so many are partakers of it, but yet I may 
find it useful one time or other.' 

" * It scarcely deserves to he the subject of a 
receipt, Lady Edward, the operation is so rampte:' 

" I take upon me to affirm that in ^1 England 
there are not five other men, under forty years of 
-age, who would have been so exemplary as .t@ 
dilute the highly-flavoared personal compliment 
which trembled on my lips, and which the speech 
-so {Jmoosly demanded, into a wretchedly thin 
common-place like this : — ' 
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' You can tell me then, very easily, in what 



" ' Simply, 1 apprehend, in the exercise of 
choice. A woman who chooses to be an angel, 
— or, what is for better, to be a perfect woman, — 
may become so. Our wills are the wings which 
can carry us from the deepest abyss of earth to 
the highest pinnacle of heaven.' 

" ' Yes, and also bring us back s^in when we 
are tired of our elevation. Yon clip our wings of 
half their glories when you pass over diat m^t 
of theirs ; to which I can speak confidently, from 
my own experience.' 

" ' Shouldst thou not have s^d the spirit, ra- 
ther than the will V asked Mrs. Franklin ; ' there 
is too much truth in friend Edward Mortimer's 
remark, that the will more often motions us to evil 
than to good.' 

" What a difficult and almost impossible work 
it is to convince one whoi from thoughtlessness or 
perversity, denies the existence of higher than 
animal powers in human nature, when those who 
profess to have inward evidence of their existence 
dwell so much less on what they feel than on 
what they have learnt ! I could only respond, — 
' Surely, Mrs. Franklin, such a vital question as 
this cantiot depend on our use of a word. I be- 
lieve, as strongly as you can, that there is a worse 
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will within us, tbat draws as to evil aad error ; 
and you will cheerfally allow that the power 
which leada us to good and truth must be within 
us, or it would be inoperative : why not, then, 
call it Will ? The most intelligible word is surely 
the best.' 

" ' Certainly,' said the Friend, * the power 
must be within ua, otherwise .it could produce no 
fruita in our life.' ' 

" ' I am not rude enough to overhear your 
asides,' said Lady Edward, ' but when you have 
agreed whether my will is to be worshipped as a 
divinity or exorcised as a fiend, let me know ; and 
remember that I am a plain Christian woman, who 
go to my parish church, and understand no re- 
finements.' 

" ' We are quite agreed,' said I, ' that by 
Botae power working within us, — and you would 
have a right to accuse me of teazing yon with 
scholastic questions if I staid to debate what name 
should be given to it — that by some power worlung 
vrithin us we can emancipate ourselves from the 
bondage of circumstances, and caa rise to a de- 
gree of virtue and happiness which we shall want 
not the power but the wish to depart irom.' 

" ' And by what signs shall I know the won- 
derfiil power, if I should chance to possess it V 

" ' Of oor bodies,' I replied, ' we know the 
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strength by the toils they will bear, and by the 
ta&ka they will accomplish — the Btrength of oar 
souls, I apprehend, rouet be judged of in the same 
way. We must try them ; and if they do ascend 
above the earth, they have evidently a power of 
aacendii^, and it rests with us how often we put 
it ia exercise.' 

" ' The ihdts of the spirit,' said the Quakeress, 
' are tranquilhty and inward contentment. By 
these we know that it dwells in us.' 

" ' That is to say,' said Lady Edward, ' I am 
to know that I possess this spiiit — first, by its ten- 
dency to be for ever flying away ; and, secondly, 
by its tendency to be always at rest.' 

" ' It is surely no contradictiou, Lady Edward, 
but a constantly recurring &ct in our animal ex- 
perience, that the same disposition makes us en* 
dure toil and enjoy rest.' That answer by no 
means satisfies me ; it was spokeu in the hurry of 
(xmversation, and I espy a fallacy in it which 
escaped, the &ir disputants. 

" jipril 13. — Yesterday I made another experi- 
ment upon the dispositions of the two ladies. The 
result was the same, but more decisive. I read 
aloud to them several scenes from Shelley's ' Pro- 
metheus Unbound.' Though the drama is so 
splendid an assertion of the majesty of the hnman 
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will, it seemed to cause scarcely any interest in 
the mind of Mn. Franklin : a few piasBsges, she 
thought, were fine poetry, the greater part she 
absolutely disliked, and I do not believe that she 
re^y underBtood a single line. On the other 
hand, Lady Edward manifested the deepest in- 
terest, was occasionally quite oTerpowered by the 
magnificence of the thooghts, the language, and 
the vernfication, and in one beautiful scene was 
affected eren to tears. Does not this prove that 
words are no certain indexes of our thoughts? 
that the world is full of false echoes, which per- 
plex the senae of sound as will-^'-the-wisps do 
the sense of sight? that even the kindest heart, 
the warmest feelings, are not force sufficient to sup- 
port the deadening incubus of habit ? Bat does it 
not t^o warrant a more animating belief that therci 
are uruJer-currenta of sympathy which we should 
never discover if accident did not reveal them to 
us? tiiat there may be a heart-comprehension of 
truths when there is no lip-reo(^ition of them? 
that our meaning may be reallyi vitally under- 
stood by those to whom our words seem as idlfl 
tales? What right have I to say that Lady 
Edward does hot hold my fiuth, because she smiles 
at my way of stating it ? She admires Shelley^- 
what impertinent egotism it would be to demand 
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as a test of her soundnesB that she shosld admire 
me! 

" April 14. — In looldngover my diary for March, 
I find the following remark : ' My labours in the 
drawing<room may form a valuable appendix to 
my labours in the school-room.' ' Appendix ! — ■ 
how the word stinks of conceit ! Rather say that 
if by my conversation I can produce any the 
slightest infiuence upon the mind of my pupil's 
mother — if by presenting truths to her in their 
hvittg power I can call forth faculties yet latent, 
and strengthen and deepen and exalt the &cuttie8 
which are now manifest, I shall be rendering him 
ia service, compared with which all my petty at- 
tempts at indoctrination will be trifling and worth- 
less. I shall convert my proper poet, not into a 
aidecure, — no, for the consciousness of being really 
efficient m another direction will give me fresh 
energy in this, — ^bnt into a commission sacred in- 
deed, nay awful, yet only preventive — videre ne 
quid dttrimenti retpuUiea capiat — to take care that 
his mind gets no injury fix>m grammars and lexi- 
cons, — ^whilst all podtive good, all the light, all the 
wisdom will proceed, as is most fitting, from her. 
I shall give him, in' place of the dead letter, a 
living tablet, upon which he will see inscribed the 
virtues he should cultivate and cherish, and upon 
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which in some aftepday, when he has been dravn 
into treason ag^nst himself, he will read, as the 
Ionian in the army of Xerxes npon the stones of 
Artemisium, exhortations addressed to him in a 
language which his comrades and seducers cannot 
read, in the languf^ of his childhood and his 
home, to quit the ranks of the enemy, and remem- 
ber the TOWS which his mother's kiss made more so- 
lemn and obligatory than the words of the priest, 
pr the waters of the font. And while my vanity is 
humbled by the reflection that the good which I 
thought was to come from me has reached him 
from another source, will not there be, in place of 
it, a feeling of exultation, which it would be pro- 
faneness to consider of the same kind as vamty, at 
the thought that this human being has become a 
blessing to himself and his kind through the 
agency of another in whom the noblest powers, 
the loftiest talents would but for me have been 
wasted'? 

" Jpril 20. — I hope and trust Mrs. Franklin 
has not reported my inquiries about Mr. Wilmot 

to Lady Edward . To-night, she said to 

me rather abruptly, ' Mr, Green, do you -not think 
pur friend (he had just left the house) must have 
been handsome in his youth V I said, I thought 
he was so still. — ' I fancy,' she continued, ■ that 
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there was a time when, like Monkbams, he did 
not think he should be always a bachelor.' I 
know not why she shonld have said this, except 
to remove my suspicion." 
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CHAPTER V. 



H« hfttb petrertsd & jonng gentlen 



Bv this time, Honoiia bad nearly returned to her 
old position id the bmily at Vyryan Hall, Her 
cousine no longer paid her any of the deference 
dne to a stranger. She was f^ain'the acknow- 
ledged pet and confidant of her guardian ; and the 
affection with which she used to be regarded by 
the neighbouring poor was almost changed into 
idolatry. She was already more than reconciled 
to the difference between ber present and former 
feelings. True, her gaiety of heart was gone ; she 
bad a settled inward grief, and it was impossible 
to feel herself a part of the happy world around 
her. But on that very account she felt thie m<»e 
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di'&ukfulaess. Whea she was a child her heart 
was so glad, that it appropiiated all joy as its 
right ; now she received it as a blessing. Kind- 
ness was merely a luxury, asd yet a luxury with 
which she conild Dot hare dispensed ; now it satis- 
fied a real want, and yet it seemed to her Uke 
Enjoyment. In her early years she lived amid^ 
rich pastures, which had needed to be fed by 
springs and fountains ; now she met these same 
spring and fountains in a wilderness. 

The only outward circumstance which caused 
her any uneasiness, was Mr. Vyvyan's suspicions 

respecting Eustace's motiyee in going to M . 

At first he seemed satisfied with her answer, that 
our hero's project was one of self-mortification, 
and that he expected the penance to he even 
greater in Lady Edward's family than it would 
any where else. But after a' time he repeated the 
same inquiries, in language still more enigmatical. 
Honoria could only repeat her assertion' of his in- 
nocence, and then her guardian drew a solemn 
' &ce, and said, ' that the minds of men were a 
deep sea, which female plummets were not always 
able to sound,' or something else equally apposite 
and or^;lnal. Honoria was not blind to her guar- 
dian's weak points as she had once been, and she 
knew, as well as her brother, that he had a great 
relish for mystery and complication. But fond as 
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he wfts of puzzling over riddles, he had rery littlft 
talent for makiog them, and therefore she could 
not help Buspecting that this had been invented 
for him. From Mibb Vyvyon's manner, whenever 
her brother hinted at the subject in her presencie, 
HoQoria guessed that she had arrived at the same 
conclusion. But before she could gain any light 
on the point, her guardian was summoned aw&y 
from the hall. 

When he had been absent much longer than 
his family expected, Charles Vyvyan arrived, on a 
visit, as he said, of a few days, which his tathei 
was not to hear of. Honoria could not vnderr 
stand the meaning of this secrecy, but she half 
suspected, from tbe suddenness with which he had 
been ordered to leave London, that Mr. Vyvyan 
might have some dread of her influence upoQ 
Charles's mind. She determined therefore to be 
more maternal than ever in her behaviour towards 
him, and if (for in spite of the quickness with 
which such knowledge comes, she had not made 
tbe discovery,) it appeared that Charles's regard 
for her was more than cousinly, frankly to tell 
him that her heart was another's. 

" Honoria," said Maria to her cousin, one morn- 
ing as they were wandering about the grounds 
with Charles, " there is a httle girl, hight Edr 
wards, at the school under Craycroft Hill, whom 
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papa in his last letter deeires us to patronise. 
What must we do for her?" 

*• Let us call her for a walk," said our 
heroine. 

" Ib there any other aews in the letter?" said 
Charles, as they took the road to the school. 

" Oh, delightful news !" she exclaimed. 

*' Indeed !" 

" Yes ; it has made me so proud, I scarcely 
know how to contain my Bpirits. What it is to be 
a philo8q)her !" 

" Do yon speak from experience, Maria?" in- 
quired her cousin. 

'' No, madam. I speak upon the experience of 
two very sa^cious persons, cousins of mine ; and 
the joyful news I have to announce — moderate 
your raptures, Charles — is, that a third cousin, a 
greater philosopher than both the others, is in 
preparation." 

Her cousin and brother showed little rapture, 
bat both of them blushed. 

" That yoo think nothii^; but bear what kind 
of cousin it is to be." 

" Is there more than one kind of couun ?" in- 
quired Honoiia. 

" Yes, sereral. First, the gravel cousin ; se- 
condly, the tutor cousin ; thirdly — the greatest ia 
behind — ^the Quaker conain." 
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" What nonsense are you talking^, Maria!" said 
our heroine. 

" Plain fact, Nory. I am neither a philosopher 
nor a Quakeress," she sud, in rather a petUsh 
vtuce. " My present to the bride shall be a pair 
of sandals and a gros de Naples silk pelisse ; and 
then I shall be certain of her good-will. Miss 
Duncan has such a pretty taste in dress, Charles .'" 

" Miss Dn&cau," said Honoria, " a bride!" 

" Well ; a hundred and fifty thonsand poiinds» 
with what Mr. Conway has made in his tntcvship, 
will enable them to keep a very respectable esta- 
blishment," said Maria. " But here is the house 
to which I am going." 

While she pmd her visit, Honoria and Charles 
walked on. 

" You must not believe thia monstrous story of 
Maria's," she said to her cousin, in an agitated 
voice. " I am afraid Mr. Vyryan has met with 
some person who has prejudiced him grievously." 

" I fear so too," said Charles. " I have some 
reason for suspecting — But wfio, in the name of 
wonder, is this V he exclfumed, fixing his eyes in- 
tently upon a little ^rl, whom his sister was 
leading towards them. 

" Have you seen her before'!" 

" Unless she has a double — Let us see if she 
recognises me." . . 
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" This yoong lady lias agreed to sccompany 
me," said Maria, " beiog of opinion that walk- 
ing, though disagreeable, is lather better than her 
lessons. Miss Edwards, this is my august cousin. 
Miss Honoria Conway ; and this is my somewhat 
less aoguBt brother, Mr. Charles Vyryan." 

The child stared steadily at Charles, told Ho- 
noria that she was rather handsome, and Maria 
that she was very ugly; but did not claim ac- 
quaintance with any of the party. 

" You douH recollect me, Miss Edwards 7" said 
Charles. 

" No, not at all : I never saw such a silly-look- 
ing boy before." 

" That was my fiiult when we last met. Don't 
yon remember telling me that I knew nothing 
about philosophy ?" 

" No more you do, I '11 answer for it." 

" Very Ukely. You are a great philosopher — 
are you not, Fanny ?" 

" Who told you my name was Fanny 1" 

" You did." 

" But it is not though : my name is Cathe- 
rine—Catherine Edwards." 

"You have changed your surname, too, I 
think." 

" I won't talk to you, you silly thing." 
: " Maria," he said, turning to his sister, " it is 
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a great pity Mr. Conway should marry that yonng 
Quakeress ; she U not worthy of him. But you 
say it is qtiite certain." 

The child looked up in his face, and said, 
" You nasty, ugly, detestable boy, I hate you, 
and I wish yon were at tiie devil !" 

'* What, do you care for Mr. Conway ?" said 
Honoria. 

" Yes, I like him very much ; and he is not 
going to be married. It is all a he of that boy's." 

The child's outrageous language on this occa- 
sion, and, still more, some observations which she 
made in the course of their walk, about the ab- 
surdity of going to church, convinced Honoria 
and Maria that they ought not to introduce her 
among the children at the Hall. Why Mr. Vy- 
vyan should have recommended her, was a Bub> 
ject of anxious speculation to them both. But 
the former — partly because she would love any 
animal which showed a regard for her brother-^ 
partly to assure herself that she bore no ill-will 
to Rumbold, who, she supposed, was Fanny's 
brother — and partly because she might be the 
means of restoring the child^ mind, so miserably 
distorted by ite edncation, to something like 
straightness and health — determined that she 
would not n^lect her uncle's recommendation. 
From this time, she seldom passed a day without 
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Idtlng Fanny to walk, or to visit some poor cot- 
tagers, decliiiing the society of her coosins, thai 
she might be more serviceable to the child. Her 
task was a melancholy one. Fanny was totally 
indifTerent to every object around her, though they 
must have been entirely new to her. The sky, 
the lake, the waterfallf caused her no surprise; 
she scarcely seemed to notice that they existed. 
This may be true of other children ; but then 
there is generally some exhilaration of spirit which 
shows that they are subjects, though unconscious 
ones, of natural influences. N'othing of the kind 
was observable in Fanny. She did not wish to 
run away from her companion, that she might 
chmb amongst the hedge-rows ; she never stooped 
to pick a primrose, though the ground was at that 
time covered with them ; and if her countenance 
denoted any feeling, which would have been in- 
spired by her situation, it was one of estrange- 
ment and dehgbt. Her conversation was always 
the same — a medley of every thing quaint and 
)»%posteroU8. She could say any thing insolent 
or outrageous, and yet she showed an utter disre- 
gard of truth ; for, however some sages on edu- 
eatioD may overlook the fact, frankness is not 
honesty, and a straight-forward liar is by no 
naeaos ai) impossible character, 
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If any thing lees awful than a humau aoul had 
been the subject of the experimeat, those who saw 
Fanny might well have laughed, to obseire how 
every project of infidel wisdom had been foiled id 
her. She bad been taught to act solely from cal- 
culati<Mi, — and she acted from the most fierce and 
wayward impulses. She was not to bare one 
fimciful notion, — and every notion she bad was 
capricious and extravaguit. She was told to be- 
lieve nothing but what her senses assured her to 
be real, — and no child who had been bred up 
amidst religious terrors ever trembled at the in- 
visible world as she did, 

Honoria was veiy compasuonate and perseve- 
ring in her labours to restore this little victim of 
philosophy. She meddled little with her preju- 
diced intellect, but used all her diligence to call 
forth her affections — and, if she saw them budding, 
to interest them in the truths which she had been 
taught to despise. Whether her method was a 
right one it is bard to say. Some may ai^e 
plausibly enough, that as terror was the only prin- 
ciple alive in Fanny's mind, it was one she ought 
tohave worked. But she did not understand that 
course so well, and peihapB she was not capable 
of conceiving the utter deadneas of all Fanny's sen- 
sibilities. She.rasfaly interpreted the sudden fancy 
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which the child had conceived for Eustace, as aa 
evidence that she was not incapable of gratitude ; 
whereas this fency was only an indication of her 
moral perverseness, since it was paid to a person 
whom she scarcely knew, whilst, after a month's 
unremitting kindness, she did not show more re* 
gard for Honoria than at their first meeting. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The groundi, vhich on the liglit aspire. 
Id dinoeu from ihe new retire : 

The left praieniB ■ place of graves. 

That steeple gaidea thy doubtful sight 
Among Ihe liTiog gleuoB of night. 
There pus trith melencholy itste, 
By all (lie solemn htaps of hte. 

Every day strengthened our hero's hopes that 
Lady Edward would eventually become a prose- 
lyte. Whether any by-stander would have been 
able to see the whole in the cloud, to trace the 
worldng of conviction under her levity, and per- 
ceive that she thought deeply, because she 
laughed carelessly, I cannot take upon me to say ; 
but Eustace Conway's vision was naturally keen, 

and since his resideitce at M it had been still 

keener, from meditatjon and study. 

Of course the belief that so clever a person was 
beginning to see something reasonable in his opi- 
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nioDS, made his assurance of their truth doubly 
sure. They did not now need the prop of Mrs. 
Fruiklin's sympathy ; and for some time past he 
had rejected the notion that there was any real 
agreement Isetween them, with some scorn. But 
though lees anxious for countenance, he was more 
irritated by opposition — at least obstinate, factious 
opposition — than he had been ; and Mr. Wilmot 
especially was a Mordecai at the gate, whose 
want of homage to his theories be had a strange 
e^erness to avenge. 

Though convinced that there is an obduracy in 
the clerical understanding which no arguments will 
penetrate, he could not resist the temptation of 
provoking him into frequent controversieB ; and 
though each one of them left onr hero stronger in 
his faith, they did not therefore, as one would 
have expected, add to his comfort. It is very odd, 
but perhaps there are other cases besides Eustace's, 
in which it is true that a great increase of stability 
may be accompanied by a corresponding in- 
crease of uneasiness. 

One evening, Eustace encountered Mr. Wilmot, 
as he was walking to visit a parishioner. That 
morning, at breakfast, Lady Edward had shown 
very decided symptoms ofaccordance in his views ; 
and that morning, likewise, his pedagogical la- 
bours, either through the hebetude of his pupil or 
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his own, had been intolerably tiresome. The higb 
spirits inspired by the first, the ill-nature by 
the last, produced in thur collision the exact state 
of mind ibr argument ; and our hero no sooner 
saw his man, than he prepared for a contest. 
Mr. Wilmot received him with great kindness, 
but with an air of dejection which dulled the edge 
of bis wrath. 

" It is a sweet spring afternoon," said Eu- 
stace .» 

" Very sweet; how ashamed any one ought to 
be, who is unable to enjoy it !" 

"A subject of sorrow more than shame, I 
should think," s^d Eustace. 

" Perhaps so, sir ; there may be some to whom 
the scents of these early spring hedge-rows, and 
the singing of these birds, may impart no hap- 
piness, and who yet have no right to reproach 
themselves with hardness of heart. I wish it 
were so with me ; but a sound which brings 
a thought of grief to my mind, and seems to 
spoil the stillness of evening, is one which, if I 
were a true lover of my kind, ought to make it 
more delicious." 

" Our fancies are very wayward," said Eustace. 
" In some moods, a merry tune will fill oar eyes 
with tears sooner than a sad one." 
•' And these steeple tunes," said Mr. Wilmot, 
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** I suppose, bring dismal thonghts to hundreds, 
who can hear the passing hell or the dirge almost 
without emotioQ. Me, they remind of the last 
wedding at which I was ever present, (for my 
curate undertakes this part of the duty,) which 
was the beginning of sorrows to the fairest and 
gentlest being 1 ever knew." 

"^Was her history peculiar?" 

" In early life, she was thrown much into the 
company of a visioDary, (he was a little younger 
than herself,) who for a time infected her with 
some of his own spirit. But her mind was too 
practical to dwell long in clouds ; land-dreams will 
not sustain life, and she sighed for something 
tnore real, if it were more earthly. One came, 
who seemed to realize all she sought. Piety and 
materialism seemed combined in him. He thought 
we should care much about our interests here- 
after, hat should by no means neglect our in- 
terests here. Ales ! it was a wrong calculation. 
The image which had seemed to be so aptly com- 
pounded, the head of gold with the feet of clay, 
was all of the same coarse material, — only that 
where beauty was the most needed, deformity was, 
so conspicuous, that in very ehame it had been 
coated over with an imitation of what is most pre- 
cious. His religion was no make-weight to his 
sensuality, but formed the most sensual part of it,- 
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It did not compel him to love God, but to hate 
hiB brother. It protected him against no evil 
propensities, bnt filled him with gall against 
those propensities which were too exalted for 
him. Poor Emmeline's lot was a wretched one ; 
bat, thank God ! she was preserved from that in- 
ward debasement, which is generally the terrible 
punishment of such alliances. It proved in her 
case a kind and fatherly discipline, which refined 
away whatever there was of earthliness in her 
disposition — raised her to a devotion ^at she 
had never known before — enabled her to endure 
her husband's cruelty — and^ I do trust, to save 
her children from being deluded by the miserable 
counterfeit of religion, which was daily exhibited 
before them." 

" I am rejoiced to find," said Eustace, after 
a pause, " that, however we may differ on some 
points, we are agreed upon premises. We equally 
detest a valgar religion ; and the only question is, 
how it may be avoided 1" 

" Not, my friend, by running into vagueness. 
A vague religion is not the opposite to a vulgar 
religion, but the germ of it. Where vagueness 
does not evaporate into indifference, it nearly 
always curdles into sensualism." 

" You think the assertion, on which we dis- 
puted so long the other day, that poetry is reli- 
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gion, implies vagueness is my notions of the sub- 
ject. Now that I do not see. If ne either of ns 
held the ordinary doctrine, that poetry is go- 
verned by no laws, but what are derived from 
the imaginary thing called taste, — a word meaning, 
in plain English, the collected- breath of the one- 
shilling gallery, to which belongs the mysterious 
power of blowing soap into air-bubbles, — there 
might be reason in your objection. But we are 
agreed that poetry in its own kind is as definite 
as science, and may be tried by principles equally 
certain. I cannot understand, therefore, how I 
introduce any looseness into the notion of reli- 
gion by identifying them." 

" Predsely, I apprehend, as you would intro- 
duce looseness into the notion of religion by iden- 
tifying it with mathematics, the most exact of all 
studies. I would venture, if I may do it without 
arrogance, to tell you something of my own expe- 
rience in this matter. A great many circum' 
stances (I will not trouble you with a narration of 
tbem) had given me, at an early age, a deep in- 
terest in poetry. I did not read it as an amuse- 
ment, nor that I might indulge a habit of criticism ; 
but I studied it in a spitit of zeal and admiraUon, 
as a record of those human feehngs in which I 
had been, or wished to be, a sharer. I read only 
the greatest poets ; and I endeavoured not so 
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much to underBtand them, as to become one nitlt 
them — to feel aa they felt — to create as they 
created. You will very easily see, that what I bo 
deeply loved, would soon unconsciously be worked 
into my character, and would give a tone to my 
conversation. Twenty-five years ago, the great 
poets of our days were only beginning to he 
known ; and the notion t)f any deep significance 
belonging to an art, the perfection of which was 
thought to be exemplified in the Botanic Garden, 
was, I can hardly say, scouted, but regarded with 
the same quiet iudifierence as the dreams of al- 
chemy. As men now will smile at such doctrines, 
even where they are supported by ailment and 
eloquence, you may imagine how my simple be- 
lief in them as truths that required no evidence, 
was treated. In a very- short time, however, I 
began to make proselytes ; and then we raised 
our voices, and declaimed against the low worldly 
notions of our opponents, as they did against our 
sentimentality and enthusiasm." 

'* I think I can guess the result," said Eustace, 
smihng ; " you became vain of your reputation ; 
your love of poetry turned into a profession, and 
from that time you lost all the good you had for- 
merly derived from it. But does not the same re- 
suit happen even more frequently in other cases ? 
Is it not rather a proof of the resemblance between 
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religion and poetry, that both of them are liable 
to dwindle into precisely the same formality?" 

" But yon have not anticipated rightly," sud 
the clergyman. " I very soon became weary of 
hearing persons talk about poetiy, who, I was 
convinced, knew and cared nothing for it in reahty, 
and r^retted I had given currency to a set of 
phrases, which made such a loose profession easy. 
I ran away from my disciples, and returned to my 
masteni, whom I found as real and living as ever. 
Every day my views ^w brighter — my idea of 
the beautiful and the good, and the true, more 
exalted ; my will became less bonnd to sense ; 
the things around me seemed to be less my mas- 
ters, and more my servants. A severe illness 
came. When I recovered, every thing around me 
was vacant, dreary, and desolate. The bright 
light which had coloured every object was then 
no more, for it had been reflected from the eye 
that gazed upon it, and that eye was dim ; the 
form of purity and loveliness, which the soul had 
created for its own enjoyment, was dead and mo- 
tionless — for the springs of life, from which it was 
supplied with life, were dried up : the will, which 
was able to achieve impossibilities, could not hft 
the weight of a feather. My reasoning powers, 
however, were not so extinguished but that they 
could harass me wititi agonizing questions about. 
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myself and my own identity. Did theae thongbts 
— those dreams — these hopes, actually belong to 
me ? Where did they come from ? what were 
they ■? what am I ? A time of distracting doobt 
and disquietude followed. There was nothing 
stable to me in earth or heaven. I became an 
infidel, an Epicurean. But even the universal de- 
nial which barricadoes every avenue through 
which doubt may enter in, has found no artifice 
for excluding the question ' What am I?' It 
came to me again, and again, and again. Phy- 
sical science, I knew, could not answer ; for that 
treats of a world in which there are no I'i. The 
metaphysician could not answer it — no, not even ' 
Fichte, with his Ich, and his McA^ Jah. Poetry 
could not answer it ; for, though it embodies all 
the operations of self, that mighty agent it can 
never discover. Nor shoald 1 ever have found an 
answer to it, if I had not learnt the meaning of 
Uiat voice which the Jewish shepherd heard at 
night proclaiming from a burning bush — ' I am 
THAT I AM ! '" 

Shortly after they reached Mr. Wilmot's house, 
and Bustace wished him good momii^, 

Hiie was a teazing disagreeable conversation, 
in which there was nothing of the pleasure, and 
nearly all the discomforts, which follow a well- 
sustained argument. He felt angiy with the cler- 
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gyman for his remarks on poetry, and for parading 
hia own experience. Bnt, on the other hand, he 
discovered that Mr, Wilmot pos&ra&ed human 
feelings in spite of his ordination ; and it was in 
our hero's nature to honour these, even when they 
lurked under a regal, judicial, or Bacerdotal robe. 
By degrees, therefore, he forgot the argument, 
and began to meditate upon the story of Mr. Wil- 
mot's early friend ; and that train of thought led 
him to another, which was much more perplexed 
and troublous, hut not less tinged with ro- 
mance. He was in the midst of it, when he en- 
tered the church-yard ofthe parish to which M—^— 
is a hamlet. The moon had just risen, and its 
light was gradually encroaching upon the dark 
ground at his feet, shining with partial and un- 
certain radiance upon some turf-covered tombs, 
and throwing into relief the tall shadow of some 
ash or elm. Its rays enabled Eustace to perceive 
B gipBy-girl leaning against the rails of a monu- 
ment, which stood close to the pathway, and 
which he knew to he Lord Edward Mortimer's. 
The attitude was very picturesque, and exhibited 
to its full advantage a remarkably graceful and 
well-rounded form. She had the beautiful ket 
and ankles which are the badge of all her tribe ; 
and her features, though dimly visible, seemed to 
poBsesB all the gipsy characteristics in perfection. 
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Most persons would have been etnick with such a 
vision; and Eustace, brides being at this mo- 
ment in rather a romantic mood, was not wont to 
be insensible. Yet so strangely are out feelings 
regulated, that I believe he would either not have 
noticed the gipsy, or considered her a disagree- 
able interruption to hie reverie, if she had been 
bending over any other grave than Lord Edward 
Mortimer's. That circumstance seemed to him 
BO wonderful, and so interesting, that he felt at 
once a great desire, and an unaccountable fear, of 
accosting her. She did not task his coun^, but 
coming round to the side of the raihng which was 
nearest the path, said, as he passed her, in a half 
EngUsh accent we so often hear among these 
migratory people, — " You are late, sir, this 
evening." 

" I^ it later for you than for me 1" said our 
hero, coming up to her. 

" It is much the same to our tribe whether 
they are out in foir weather or storm, in day-light 
or in darkness," said the gipsy, retreating a few 
steps. 

" But surely they do not choose such places as 
this, for their night excursions 1" 

" What, would you have us come here in the 
sun-shine ! Ah ! sir, you are not so fond of church- 
yards as I am, if you say so. See how beautiful 
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that green sod looks with the moon-beams playing 
upon it ! Can you help believing that it ia the 
grave of some happy child, waiting for the resur- 
tectioa of the blessed ? — but come again in the 
day-time, and it will seem as cold and cheerless 
as if it belonged to the living world." 

" Did you leam that creed in the gipsy 
camp 1" said our hero, looking earnestly at her. 

" No, no, sir," said the girl, throwing her eyes 
on the monument ; " I must have lived in houses 
to know the truth of that. If I had staid with 
my own people, perhaps one time would have 
been as pleasant to me as another ; but they car- 
ried me, when I was a child, into the world, and 
taught me to love and hate, and educated me, as 
they call it ; and it would be strange if I had not 
found out that it is in the day that men work for 
the misery of themselves and one another, and 
that the night is the time to visit our friends." 

" Have you any friends here ?" said Eustace, 
in a compassionate voice. 

" Why should not they all be my friends, sir? 
It is late for snow-drops," said she, looking 
down; " if I were to gather that one for you, 
what would you do with it?" 

" Keep it for your sake." 

" Not for my sake," said she, holding the snow- 
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drop in her hand, and pointing to him with the 
other ; " not for my sake. The flowers that grow 
by tombs have a charm in them — and wo to him 
who triSes with it for the eake of any woman, be 
she peasant or lady. Wear it in remembrance of 
him who sleeps below, till she whom you love 
best in the world asks you for it ; and, as you 
^ve it her, say, ' Tins is a token from a dead 
friend.' " 

" But she whom I love, if there be such a per- 
son, may be a long way off, and the life and the 
charm may have departed from the flower before 
it reaches her ; and perhaps she was not a fnend 
of him who is buried here." 

" Perhaps not" 

The girl said these last words with great solem- 
nity, and for a moment they were both silent. 
At length, Eustace, who felt somewhat uneasy, 
reeumed : — 

" You tell fortunes, then, in spite of your edu- 
cation ?" 

" It helps me to tell them better." 

" And what was Lord Edward Mortimer ? — is 
not that the name upon the slab 1" 

" Ym, that is the name. I should scarcely 
have been able to make it out by the moon-beams. 
As to his fortune, it was not different from that of 
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a thousand other men. I told him, I remember, 
among other things — oh, it was only some odd 
gipsy talk about a tune." 
" A tune !" cried Eustace. 
" Yes, sir ; only some wild stuff. I do not ex- 
actly know how it came into the story. A bright 
warm evening — a dark grove of pines — no, it was 
before that ; but I recollect he was surprised at 
my being so particular about the tune. He said 
there were many thousand tunes in the world. 
' Ay,' I answered, ' but there are only three 
.persons in the world who know this ; and if one 
of Uiem were to hear it again, her eyes would al- 
most start out of their sockets.' You see what 
strange things come into our heads, sir." 

" Are you that gipsy," said Eustace, .in s<mie 

confiision, " who came, a few weeks ago, to 

to " He looked down, and did not finish the 

sentence. 

" Come here to-morrow at this time," said the 
girl, " and you shall know who I am." She had 
been gradually retreating before she spoke these 
words, and before he could say any thing to de- 
tain her she had vanished. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

You do aeem lo know 
Something of me, oi what conceini me ; 'pni; you 
(Since doabting thingi go ill, often hurt* mora 
Thao Co be sura the; do : for ceruinties 
Either are p*)t remedies ; or, timet; knoning, 
The remedy then born,) diacoTer to me 
What both joti ipnr and stop, 

Shu 



He awoke the foUowiDg morning, in a tumult of 
wild thoughts. Vague surmises about the gipsy, — 
who she might be, and why she should deeire an 
interview with him, — supplied the text ; but out of 
it arose a train of incoherent speculations, which, 
though tantastical enough, did not recognise the 
fancy as their parent. He laboured to bring them 
into order, but that was impossible ; he bade them 
go, and they overwhelmed him : he summoned all 
his energy and put them to complete rout, but 
kept them alive that he might enjoy their humi- 
liation. Finding that his fever did not subside. 
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he left his chamber and descended into the flower- 
garden, where he had nbt walked many steps 
before he met Lady Edward Mortimer. 

" We were disappointed at not seeing you laat 
night, Mr. Green," she said ; " perhaps if >.you 
had known all our attractions, we should have 
had the pleasure of your company. Miss Duncan 
has joined our party again." 

" Indeed!" 

" Yes ; her friend in the neighbourhood (an in' 
terestii^ veil of mystery still covers her name) is 
going Qut for a week, and Caroline has taken the 
opportunity of concluding her visit to us." 

" She is well, I hope V 

" I fear not. She does not converse with her 
usual freedom, and she seems to have lost her 
interest in some subjects which used to occupy, 
her." 

Eustace smiled at the gravity with which Lady 
Edward made the observation. 

" I rather suspect, Mr. Green, that Caroline is 
turning philosopher. The ai^uments which you 
have wasted on my obduracy were too good not to 
bear fruit somewhere." 

"I have not much hope," said Eustace, 

" Oh, I think she promises very well for a con- 
vert. She listens to all you say, in meek silence — 
the temper most becoming a seeker after truth." 
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" I am afraid I do not set a proper r&lue upCHi 
that temper," Baid Eustace, "for nothing delights 
me BO much as a lively and eloquent opposition to 
my views." 

" I have no doubt Caroline is naturally eloquent; 
what do you think ?" 

"She does not make a parade of her gift," said 
Eustace smiling. 

"Ah! Mr. Green," said Lady Edward, in a 
tone of great seriousness, " if she has any talent, 
which she does not care to display, how much I 
admire and envy her. It is a miserable thing to 
lead a drawing-room life amidst trees and flowers ; 
and yet I know not how it is, we women must be 
trying to shine every where, even amongst the ho- 
nest and sensible, who would like us infinitely bet- 
ter if we were silent." 

"This disposition to amuse others may arise 
from the kindliest nature, or the vilest art," said 
Eustace. " Those whom the last motive influences 
ought to feel remorse, and never do : those who 
are actuated by the former, are constantly griev- 
ing over their love of display, and need not." 

" I would rather have heard that speech from 
any other lips than yours,' Mr. Green, for it is 
courtly, and, to be frank, not over-true. There must 
be Bomethiug that is neither the wicked art, which 
I Buppose no woman would give herself credit for, 
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nor the excellent nature which we are glad enough 
to claim ; else there would be do feverish thirst for 
admiration, no parched sensatioDS when it cannot 
be obtained, no taste of wormwood after it has 
been swallowed. Oh ! sir, we are not honest — 
there is a feult somewhere, and one," she added, 
more gaily, "which my omnipotent will has not 
yet enabled me to root up." 

" Call it the heart then," said Eustace, " it is a 
prettier word than the will — perhaps a better. All 
the receipts of all the philosophers may fail eren 
to abate the hankering after praise, but one warm 
feeling— an earnest " (he bungled a little at the 
word, and at last brought it out) " sympathy ab- 
sorbs and extinguishes it." 

Their eyes met just at that moment ; from some 
cause or other Lady Edward coloured. Eustace 
found that he had said something strange, and 
coloured too. 

" I do not know," shesaid, in a low voice — " yes, 
I dare say you are right. I believe I think very 
Uttle of any one's approbation when I have little 
William with me. How very much he is im- 
proved, Mr. Green !" 

A moment after, she proposed that they should 
go in, as she said Mrs, Franklin would be waiting 
breakfast for them. 

Eustace felt more annoyance at Lady Edward's 
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lost speech than was creditable to his philosophy' 
He would have been puzzled to explain why it of- 
fended him ; but because he was puzzled he felt 
the more spleneUc, both against himself and the 
lady. It is to he hoped she did not perceive his 
irritation, but certainly the took no pains to allay 
it; all the remarks she addressed to him that day 
were satirical, and, he chose to fancy, contemptU' 
ously satirical. In cotiversaUon with Caroline^ 
whom she seemed particularly resolved to teaze* 
she occasioaally referred enigmatical questions to 
him, which he had no clue to solve, except the 
concision of the Quakeress and her own smiles. 
On the whole he thought she had never treated 
him with so little kindnees or feeling. And yet 
once, when her cruelty was at its height, he de- 
teeted an incomprehensible expression in her 
countenance, which reminded him of their first 

.meeting at Morton's, of hisformervisit to M , 

of the summer-house, and, last, not least, of their 
conversation in the momii^, and which introduced 
B confused kind of pleasure among the distresMng 
sensations inspired by the rest of her conduct. 

When the' evening had closed in, he set out for 
the church-yard : a woman completely enveloped 
in a red cloak entered it nearly at the same moment 
with himself, and walked quickly to a wooden 
bench, under an old yew. He doubted from the 
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dress whether she could be the gipsy of the 
erening before, but, after watching her for a few 
minutes at a dtgtancej he detenained to approach, 
The girl lifted up the hood of the mantle as he 
came near her, and said, in a voice which he could 
not mistake— 

" You keep to your engagements punctually, 
even with fortune-tellers, Mr. Conway." 

*' Good Heavens !" he said, starting back — 
'* Francisca Hennanos !" 

" Yes, sir ; that was my name in former days, — 
the seldomer it is spoken of now, the better. 

" Do not say so, my sister's friend and my 
own 1 It is one which neither of us ever think of 
without the deepest gratitude and affection. I 
traat you will give me the privilege of showing 
that I speak trom the heart." 

" If you heed my words, Eustace Conway, you 
will cause me the only joy which is left me on 
earth. It is strange there should be one, but 
there must be while I can do an act of love to 
your sister." 

" I trust there are many— many joys in store 
for you. A heart overflowing with kindness like 

" Sir," she said, " there are vile treacheries 
with which we delude ourselves and each other. 
We talk as if an act of affection atoned for an act 
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of sin, and set all even again. I know it is false ; 
the load is here, and I shall not throw it off by 
gratityiDg a' pleasant impulse. Oh, sir, the kind 
thoughts we cherish towards each other ore no 
relief to the conscience." 

Eustace remembered how, a year before, he 
had been abashed by Franciaca's answer to his 
sophisms, respecting suicide ; he felt the same 
irresistible conviction, now that she was speaking 
truth. He dared not answer her with any hollow 
arguments, but said, scarcely knowing what he 
meant — 

" If it be necessary, the consolations of yonr 
religion may at least supply the medicine." 

She looked at him, and said in a deep voice, — 
" And when we have received them and been 
blessed by them, and sinned again, what remains 
for us?" 

He was silent, and thought in his heart, "My 
philosophy will not do here." 

" Yes, sir, even yon, far too merciful and le- 
nient in yonr creed, start, when I say tinned 
again. I came not hither to make a confession ; 
but for your sake, for yonr sister's, I will not 
shrink from one. In your eyes I can scarcely ap- 
pear viler than I do now ; and perhaps I have a 
weak longing still for the pi^ of my fellow crea- 
tures. The tale will only take a few minutes to 
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utter, yet how much of wretchedness and of sin 
is wrapped up in it ! Yet, since it is told for 
your sake, you may half foi^ve me. When the 
warrant was issued t^ainst me, on account of our 
dealings with that wretch, I left London. For 
some time I wandered about the counti^ in diffe- 
rent disguises ; but, after your generous conduct 
had saved me from any further nsk, I cgme into 
thb neighbourhood. There is a nunnery about 
sx miles from your cottage, with the prioress 
of which I used to be acquainted. I applied for 
admission, stating that I was the daughter of a 
Spanish emigrant who had recently died. I be- 
came a novice. As this was another of those strange 
intervals of comfort which have chequered my 
life, 1 need not tell you how often I recollected 
that precious one which I passed with your sister. 
I felt very anxious to ascertain whether you had 
uttered my warning ; l)ut you were in prisoo, and 
of course I could not write to Miss Conway. Just 
then, I heard by accident that a person, (there was 
evident disgust in her manner of uttering the 
words) who knew you in your character of Mr. 

Green, was staying at M . I bad no wish to 

correspond with him, so 1 wrote to Mrs. Franklin, 
requesting her to remind you of your promise. 
I did not tell her my residence, but I said to what 
place she might direct a letter, which would be 
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broagbttome. She availed berself of that infor- 
mation ; and I had Beveral most kind notes from 
her. At last one arrived, which informed me that 
you were come, under your assumed name, to be 
tutor at the cottage. When I heard that news, 
I said wi^in myBetf, 'There are but three persona 
in the world who can think kindly of me ; and to 
two ou^of three I shall prove a curse. A curse 
is upon all my proceedings, for was it not in 
hopes of averting danger, in hopes be would dis- 
cover new reasons for my warning, that I re- 
commended him to choose M as his hiding- 
place ? and now that recommendation has brought 
him into a snare from which scarcely any thing 
can deliver him !' How much I thought and 
dreamt upon the subject, and how much in vain, 
I will not tell. At last a scheme was suggested 
to me, which would make your danger effectually 
known to yon. I believed it came from an an- 
gelic adviser then ; I now know it came from a 
fiend — from demons of pride, self-confidence, 
and, more devilish than all, of vengeance. To ac- 
complish it I was obliged to leave my cloister. 
I told the prioress, that, for the present, I must re- 
hnquish my religions life ; if she would take me 
in, in one week, I would commence my noviciate 
again. I told her so, but I made^ought I not to 
have known how it would end 1 — a false excuse. 
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'* Denigliter,' she said, in a kind yet serere voice, 
' CRUQot you suffer the dead to bury tbeir dead T 
This looking back is as evil augury. Nevertln- 
less,' she added, ' if you will go, I will exert my- 
aeU' to procure your re-admisuon.' 

" Oh ! how intense Wai my ardour to expoM 
crime, and to save the intmeait ! Oh ! how pure 
Moued my motiTes ! how <xiA my heart to every 
influence that could soil its own purity 1 bow warn 
with love for my frieuda i how sure did I Feel that 
I shoiild execute my task, and returo with a largfe 
reward for you, with something of triumph in my- 
self! Oh, langh, sir; laugh loud, laugh long, 
(Qie derils have Iwd their merriment,) when I tell 
you the isiue. My miuion was to him : he knew 
a.KCKt which affected your peace— i commanded 
fam to reveal it. I believed that my news would 
drive him to madness ; but he was mad before. 
His eye and look proclaimed it — he said he was a 
U»t, a ruined man— he spoke such words as mad' 
men speak — my own br^n reeled— 'thoi^hts of 
early days, when the devil came clad as an angel 
of light, rushed back upon me. Eustace Conway ! 
that day made all my past penitence — in vain ! 

" Sir ! foi^et that you ever knew Francisca 
Hermanos ; but do not forget you have heard a 
strange tune, and met a strange gipsy. The no- 
bleman never heard his own fortune, though the 
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gipsy might have told it him ; but she kept her 
knowledge for one whom it concerned — ah ! start 
not, whom it concerns as deeply. That nobleman 
had a wife, who loved another man better than 
her bosom's rightful lord ; and that man is the 
lover of Eustace Conway's ^ter — MY enemy i" 

She rose from the seat aa she spoke. 

"Stay!" exclaimed Eustace, starting up, and 
seizing her arm. 

** Aflk no further questions," eaid Francisca: 
" I shall not answer them." 

" But about yourself?" 

*' A thing that is worthless wants little care. 
You need not look for me ; I shall not be found, 
unless I am wanted. If there is any service for 
me to do, I shall appear again — till then, farewell. 
Yon have many things to beware of — the most 
terrible is yourself." 

" I will have an interview with Lady Edward, 

and then leave M- to-morrow," ewd Eustace 

to himself as he walked home. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

A&d TEuon'd hi^ 
Of pruTidcDce, fors-knairledge, will, Knd Ht*. 

A NOTE waa put into Eustace's hand the follow- 
ing morning, which contained these words : — "An 
uncle of Lord Edward, who lives at some dis- 
tance, is very ill. He has written to me, request- 
ing that I would visit him. I could not put off 
the journey, and I thought he would like me to 
bring William with me ; but, as we did not see 
you ^ain last night, I was not able to ask your 
leave. I hope you will forgive me this offence, 
and any others I may have been guilty of. I sup- 
pose Mies Duncan will have made great progress 
in true opinions by my return ; bnt do not, in the 
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triumph of her convereion, quite forget yonr old 
antagonist. 

" P.S. I think it not unUkely you may have a 
visit from an acquaintance during my absence," 

" Whea she returns, she shall find me gone," 
was his first reflection on reading these lines. 
But the thought lasted only a few minutes. It 
would appear most decidedly rude to throw up 
his situation without stating a reason, and he 
could not help a^ing himself, whether there 
wae any thing in Lady Edward's conduct, or 
any thing in the tone of that note, which could 
authorize him to treat her harshly 1 He read 
it five times through, interrupting the perusal of 
it with ejaculations, sometimes against Lady Ed- 
ward, sometimes against Francieca, sometimes 
against the unknown villaio, iMustinws ^;ain8t 
hims^f. But be concluded vnth kissing the 
paper, and placing it in his hceom. 

Mrs. Franklin and Caroline Dunoaa wen ^wt* 
ing breakfast for him. 

" I am afraid thon art not in good heal&, 
Friend Qreen?" said the former as he entered, in 
her Bofl, kind manner. " I have thet^tfor aomo 
time that our air did not i^ee with thee." 
, ." I am. not quite well," aidd Euitacc ; but I do. 
not know whether '4w mring to the air, or to the 
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fixwUencfl of MiM Duocao's tea, whicb weokena 
my nfflres." He hi^peiiad to turn his eye* to- 
wards CaioUtw just ibea, and obscned that she 
withdrew hem rery auddeoly, coloured, and began 
to play with her tea.-flpooQ, 

" Since i saw thee Inrt," said Mn. FrankKa, 
" I h&ve met with aooietliiog^, wbich I think will 
almost brii^ back thy good tooks ; it quite took 
away a bead-arhe of mine last mght. 

" Oh, I am not ill enough for medicines, Mta. 
Fi-ankli*." - - - 

" But this ia a very pleaauut modidne, hv- 
deed," wid the eii. lady> smiling ; " only aofoe 
vary b«antiful paiaages a ftiead of suae iu Gtar- 
laaay fa&i exbiactod &>» a book which is much 
approved theie," 

" I am afraid the words of a book nerer re-^ 
stored lualth of body ot mittd to any one," said 
Gtistace. 

" There it (Ik iymg spiht in &e words of thi» 
writer, I am snr*,* eaid Mra. Franklin. 

" That may make a di0'enBee, certakly," said 
our hero, locdung uneasy. 
- " Yes; aa thoa aayeat, it is that whkh makes 
the difference. I knew, as I was reading thase 
cxtraetft last night, what a rital glow there must 
have been in the author's soul, by that which I felt 
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in my own. Thou nnderstandest what I mean; 
— indeed, thou hast often spoken to me of it." 

" It is very delightful," said Eustace, with as 
much enthnstasm as he might have displayed in 
extolling the qualities of a pill. 

"Thou knowest, friend, how oElen thou hast 
6poken of the Germans to me, as a mnch more 
Spiritual people than we are." 

"Have 11" said Eustace. *' I was right — 
was I not ?" 

" I bad never heard, thou seest, of any hooks 
written by Germans, except licentious plays, and 
therefore I wondered at thy assertion i but if the ' 
author I have been reading, whose name I think 
is Novalis, be a specimen of his countrymen, 
thou most have been right, and I foolishly 
hasty." 

" I fear I am not often right," said Eustace- 

" Do not say so," said Mrs. Franklin, with 
great sweetness of voice ; " thou must not think, 
because I cannot understand thy admiration for 
Some passages of poetry, that 1 do not very much 
esteem the purity, and elevation, and gentleness, 
which seem to me quite habits of thy cha- 
racter." 

Eustace made some unintelUgible acknowledg- 
ment of the Friend's compliment. 
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" The German I was speaking of," she con- 
tinued, " reminded me very much of thee. Thou 
wilt remember, Caroline, I said to thee, — ' This 
Novaha would have been quite a kindred spirit to 
Friead Green.' " 

" I — I was rather sleepy when thou wert read-* 
ing last night," said Caroline. 

" He was quite a being formed for love," eaid 
Mrs. Franklin. 

" Indeed !" said Eustace. 

" Yes ; 80 soft, so serene a character ; not a 
turbulent emotion seems ever to have crossed his 
breast ; he must have lived always in the heaven 
of his own thoughts." 

" And did you say he loved!" 

There must have been some change in his 
voice when he add these words ; for Caroline, 
who bad not raised her head since the conversa- 
tion began, even to answer her aunt's question, 
lifted it up quickly, as if she had been startled out 
of a reverie. Mrs. Franklin did not appear to ob- 
serve the alteration. 

" If I were to speak in thy ardent manner, 1 
should say he did nothing eUe but love : hia - 
whole life seems to have been love. Thon hast 
often endeavoured to persuade me that it is possi- 
ble for a person to arrive at that state, and I have 
tried to believe it, but it seemed to me as if I ac-> 
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tu&lly did beHere it while I was re&ding his medi- 
fstions." 

" Was b« ever in t-wr married ?" 

"No; the young lady died to whom be was 
attached, and he speaks so sweetly of his afiec- 
^w for her : it seems not to httre interrupted any 
of bis thoughts, but merely to hare made them all 
pleasauter to him ; and when she died, his lore 
remained behind — it was only the im^a whkb 
departed." 

" And did the loss of t^t not troabfe him ? " 

" For a time he wiahad to die loo ; b«t after- 
warde-^^ah \ Fiieiwl Qreen, that is a virtue of hard 
attainment — he seems' to have been B9oa reco|i> 
ciled ; nay, he sought the love of another ! It 
was Tondei^ resignation ; there arc few, very 
few, who tjan reach it." 

She spoke the last words in a manser which 
showed that her heart was stru^hng with some 
old recoUeetioBs, and that they were too stroBg 
for it. Eustace remembned to have h«ard that 
she had lost her husband while she was young 
and feir, and had spent many of the years which 
followed in hopeless tnekacholy. 

" I am glad," he said to himself, " that all the 
hnks between us are not broken." 

When breakfiist was ended, he wandered out 
mto the fields. 
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" And OoM," ha said, ''is what Kpiritual peopk 
call love I — a somrthing to be coveted beca^use it 
can be eDJojFcd almoftt without being fftlt! — be- 
cause it mtets into the other feeUogs witbout 
distoiixng them ! — becanse it produces such tntu- 
quillityia the bouI, that he who hfti it can' write 
a better nord, poem, or disBertstion, tfaan he who 
has it not 1 ^because it is of so ontboUc a quali^ 
that, thongb it must for fbna's sake have an ob> 
ject, a woman, a child, or a wax-^oll, will perforui 
that part equally well. Z^et them, whom such 
lore pleases, keep it, enjoy it, and revel in it; 
I do not envy tbem : I will not erase to be a man 
for the sake of \mag a philoeoiJier, If I love I 
must have something to love — a person, not a 
fantasy." 

As he made these lefiectiona, b« chanced te 
espy at a UttJe distance from him Mr. Wilmot. 
It was he who had proph^ied to Eustace, three 
months before, that he would not always consider 
it the main bunne» of life to cultivate the facul- 
ties. The words recurred to him now, and for a 
moment rather raised his opinion of the clergy- 
man's sagacity. But the thought was an uneasy 
one, for it was a dream of bis own, not one of 
Mrs. Franklin's obeervatioiffi that tha clei^man's 
remark had subverted. " He may have made a 
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lucky fait ;" thus our hero reasoned with himself; 
*' but, for all that, nine in ten of his DOtions are 
preposterous:" and to convince himself of this 
consoling fact, he joined himself to Mr. Wilmot, 
ftod renewed the subject on which they had talked 
two days before. 

*' I did not exactly see," said Eustace, after a 
few introductory observations, "to what point 
you were leading me in your last conversation. 
I have been told, times without number, by 
friends with whom I have conversed, that I should 
be better for receiving the doctrines of Christi- 
anity as they are usually held ; and though I do 
recognise Christianity in a sense which, if they 
examined themselves, they would see was pre- 
cisely the same with their own; yet I could easily 
understand how they might fancy I differed from 
them, and why they might wish me to agree with 
them. Bat you do not speak of Christianity ; you 
seem to tell me that what I require is the mere 
belief in a God — a belief which I faold as firmly as 
the staunchest churchman." 

" I did not say belief in a God," said Mr. Wil- 
mot, " I said belief in the God of Revelation." 

" The God which Revelation discovers to ns 
cannot be different from the God which Reason 
discovers to us." 
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" Quite impossible ! but the question is, 
whether Reason discovers to us o»y God 1" 

" Do you mean that we cannot infer the exist- 
ence of a. God from any thing around ug or in 
ouTselves t — Remember, I do not call any one 
atheist who believes in God, either as the Creator 
orlndweller, or j4Hj''a<i Mtindi," 

" Nor do I. But, supposing there be proofs of 
God's existence, which I can derive from exami- 
nation of the things around me or in myself, and 
supposing that I am induced by these proofs to 
admit the hypothesis either that all nature is his 
workmanship, or that he moves in the centre of 
the world, or that he is the high and directing 
faculty of my soul,— supposing, I say, that I em- 
brfice any one of the doctrines or unite them all, 
is it not an important question, What have 1 gained 
all thi« while in reference to the object of which I 
am in search ? I know that -' I live, move, and 
have my being,' in some way, but under what con- 
ditions I am as yet ignorant. That I exist, is a 
truth reflected in every thing I behold, implied in 
all my thoughts, wc^ds, and actions ; and yet it 
is one I am struggling in vain to grasp. I feel, 
I know, that I must be independent, and yet the 
objects over which I exert a sway, or else th« 
powers by which I exert it, seem to include and 
possess me. Now, the question constantly recung 
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to me, Does a belief in a creator of nature — does a 
belief in a soul of the worid — does a belief in a 
will working among my feculties, and conse- 
quently in subordination to me, lead to the solo- 
tion of this amazing and agoniziitg difficulty? 
No, I overlook all these. You pCHQt me to the 
Author of unnumbered worlds ; well, he may hare 
formed all 'these for his pleasure ; but I am here, 
I am still the same. You tell me, that in the 
nature, of which he was the former, was included 
lay corporeal fmme, my limbs, lungs, brain. I 
tell you that I move theee limbs, I breathe with 
these lungs, I think with this brain ; and then he 
who argues from nature leaves me — ^leares me (if 
I shudder at the thought, it is because I have 
learnt a better creed >^ my nursery than he fur- 
nishes me with) the rival of him vrhota he tells 
me is my Ood> or else in awe of this impiety ; and 
this is what nearly all who regard God merely as 
a creator of ttature,-'-eTea those of them who use a 
phrase appropriate to a VM-y different relati<m, and 
call him a Father, have actually done. I must 
disown my humanity, declare nyself a mere lump 
of matter, in order that by adopting a creed which 
involves Atheism I may reduce myself into a con- 
dition to he a subject <^ God's goremment. 
!Does Pantheism avail rae more ? — Keep it at a 
distance fmea yon, and h is delightful. To ccm~ 
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t«nplate an in-4weUiiig apuii in vhat aeems but t 
material world — it ceems to draw the parts of the 
nniTerse into a new and brotherly affinity, to sub- 
stitiite affectioDS for laws, lympaihies for aal^ee- 
tioa. But this is only bo long as yoa can tegaid 
the whc4e scheme as a theory of a world to whi^ 
you do not belong. Bring it home to yourself'— 
^and he who has within him a state of feeling 
which prefers this theory to one that derives every 
tiling from mechanism, has a lipening, apintual 
c<«HciouBnefls whidi will compel him to view 
every thing in some degree as connected with 
himself,) — hnng, I say, this theory home to youi> 
«elf ; try to include yoarself in the beautiful har- 
mony, and what happens? — your favoaiite Shelley 
is the best answer to the quesUon. Pantheism in 
his mind ceased to be a mere creed respecting a 
'world that lay out of him ; he laboured to adopt 
himself into his own system ; he tried to became 
one of the great family of which he behered men, 
and trees, and flowers, to be all members. Bat 
how to aocomplieh it? He could not dwarf the 
spiritual nature which stirred so mightily within 
him and proclaimed so loudly its independence, 
that it might be a fit inhabiter of the univeiK 
which it had feshioned, that it might receive the 
life which it had first inbreathed into all things 
else ; and therefore, instead of entering into the 
system, he took the system into himself ; he made 
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his own soul the soul of the nniverae ; he con- 
ceived fi divinity who lived, moved, and had bis 
being within him ; and he remained himself the 
real invisible, inconceiTable, inapproachable aove- 
reign. I know that he most generally closed bis 
eyes to the awful void above him, and endea- 
Tonred to lose and overwhelm himself in the 
sublimity of the prospect below him ; but it was im- 
possible that he should do so always. He could 
not practise a constant fraud upon himself, even 
though it was a fraud made necessary by the awe 
and reverence of his mind. At times, therefore, 
this man, with alt his elevation of soul, allowed 
language to escape almost worse than any to 
which French materialists had given utterance." 
" In expression, perhaps, but not in spirit." 
" I rejoice that I have no gage, by which 1 
can a«%rtain the degrees of evil In any mind but 
my own ; but allow me to say, my friend, that we 
may practise great cheats upon ourselves in this 
matter. Men who are grubbing all their life 
under ground, persuade themselves that they are 
profitably occupied, because they are not engaged 
with the giants in attempting to scale heaven; 
they mortgage their Souls to Cocker, lest they 
shouid be tempted to spend them in reading 
Spinoza; they rail at the blasphemies of Queen 
Mab, that they may practise without remorse the 
hourly blasphemies of the Stock Exchange. This 
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is not very sage or profitable conduct, we allow ; 
but do you not see that you or I may copy it 
exactly, by doing the reyeree of what worldly men 
do ? — that we may deal rather uncharitably with 
these worldly sina we have no mind to, by way of 
exercising a somewhat lenient judgment of the 
speculative aine which we are inclined to ? — and 
yet perhaps the difference between them is not 
BO great, as at first sight it appears. For, what 
crime do I charge upon speculative men ? — that 
they doubt too long ? think too much ? demand a 
more perfect conviction than the case admits of? 
—No ; but they fancy they have attained the end 
too soon; they rest contented ffith a deceilfiil 
Tagueness ; they do not press forward for the 
prize of absolute certainty. — Oh, be not afraid of 
obstinatequestioning, but of tame security ! Doubt 
more than Hume — dare more than Shelley ! Be 
not afraid, as they were, to ask yourself, ' What 
am I V and ask with a wish for an answer. I tell 
you there is a record, in which you will find 
one." 

" But the evidence bronght to prove the 
derivation of the record does not satisfy me. 
I do not say that I doubt its inspiration : I 
only question whether the inspiration be dif- 
ferent in kind from that of any other good book. 
I believe that a good spirit dwells in all wise 
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men, and dwelt most richly to tbe wiitas of 
the Old and New Testameot. But tliere must be 
a characteristic difiemwe between the matter <^ 
thai book and all others, if it have a divine 
author, in the usual acceptation of that word ; 
aa<l this diiference t do not find." 

" I am glad you can state your opioioo to your- 
self; for that is a great step towards the rectifiea* 
tion of it. I entertained it for more than a year> 
wilbout looking it fairly in the face. I did not 
quite deay that the Bible made larger pretenei<«s 
than any other volume. I did not quite deny 
that it was honesty and protended to no more than 
it accomplished : the two points were huddled to^ 
gether in my Kund, and I did not care to separate 
tbem. But then doubts about my own being, 
whif* 1 1«^ you of. drove me to the study of all 
hooka in which man is treated of as man, and not 
ma«ly in his reUtions with his fellows. I be- 
lieved that the Bible was one of these ; and, with 
little hope of satia&ction, I began to read it 
What first struck me was, that man is indeed 
dealt with as man, yea, mttch more nakedly as man 
there, than in the writings of all the philosophers. 
Aod yet he is not treated of as an ind^iendent 
being, but w/m as an utterly dependent being, 
than any where else. In all other writings I find 
man' the father, man the child, man the prince. 
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isan the subjeet, eleaving more or less te 
the individaal self. Nothing of the kind bere. 
He is perfectly sepnmte from tham all^^ wal, 
distinct creature. Yes, bat r creature still ! Not 
as the philosophers, who bo little realize their own 
coqcepticHi, deem of him— an abaolote entity, but 
<Hie capable of reahnog his own perstmality, ex- 
cept in reaKdng his relation to God. When I 
bad got so far, coald I help saying to myself, 
' Why, is not this very Hke the paradox which has 
1>een so long haunting me ?— does not this explain 
why I seem to be, and not to be, at the same mo- 
ment ? — why I feel as if I had an existence dis- 
tinct froTn the relations of society, and yet can ne- 
ver assure myself of it V No, this was not enough. 
It was the hint of a solution, not the soluticHi it" 
sdf ; and if the Bible told me nothing more than 
this, it night as well not have been written — for 
this is a truth to others as well kb me. The same 
Being is said to have created them ; the same re- 
lation which exists between me and Him exists 
between each of them and Him. Since, then, all 
our relations with each other are dependent upon 
that great rdation — whence this feeling in my soul, 
that I must rise above them in order to be cca»- 
scions of its separate existence? This question is 
only the step to a more agitating one, — Whence is 
the tense of that dependence ? Why is it difficult 
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to divest myself, in idea, of those relations, aad as 
difficult to attain any conaciouBnese of this one? 
\ow, in revealing the nature of this relation to 
me, the Bible expounds this marvel also. It pro- 
claims the law which connected each man with 
his Creator, and likewise that (dependent upon 
this primary one) by which he is connected with 
his fellows. Admitting the fact of our creation, 
this law is o»e which the reason instantly re- 
cc^ises ; and as certainly it is one which every 
individual's conscience assures him that he has 
broken. This relation, therefore, by an act of 
mine is dissolved, and with it baa disappeared the 
ieebng of our own personality. Hereby I nnder- 
atand why my relations with other men so utterly 
absorb me — why those relations are so out of 
order — and why there is always a conflict as be- 
tween self and society, with which it yet has a 
constant tendency to amalgamate. Can you 6nd 
any other statement but this, which does not 
leave you a riddle to yourself? And, once 
admitted, it obliges you to believe that the 
record containing it was not written, as some 
si^es would have us believe, by a set of intelligent, 
highly moral men, in fits of poetical or benevolent 
enthusiasm, but came by direct communication 
from the Author of ourselves. At this poitit of Uie 
inquiry, that belief seemed to me almost inevitable; 
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for the phenomena of my being had been cleared 
ap to me by an explanation which proved of fearfii) 
importance, I had .dtscovered that the relation 
between me and my Maker, in virtue of which 
alone I waa a man, had been severed. I saw, and 
when I reflected upon its nature, felt, that I 
had lost my capacity for that relation. Yet I felt 
that I had discovered an actual fact, the recol- 
lection of which I could not extinguish even for a 
few years, except by a coarse of reeolate sen- 
suality, and to which I muflt awake one day. I 
was compelled therefore to study that scheme of 
restoration which is set forth in the same record. 
It was a long time before I understood it even as 
a' scheme — ^much longer before I could connect it 
with those general doubts which had previously 
occupied me. Yet all along there was a feeling 
as if there must be a wonderful inward coherency 
in a scheme which fulfilled the three conditions of 
exhibiting the Being from whom 1 had been se- 
parated in the only form in which he could be 
comprehensible to me — Man in the condition of 
suffering Irom the lose of his connexion with him, 
and both in personal security taken of the fulfil- 
ment of that law which had been broken, as 
well as a wonderful outward adaptation to man's 
absolute feebleness and ineennbility in that which 
tells him he may receive all the benefits of this 
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sctKHW* by merely the owxiss of tUat 8]HritwU 
organ which tabes in actual things as th« mo.- 
sual eye takes in the forms and images of things. 
Yet, in eodeavounng to bring theae two convic- 
tions of the understanding into uniwi I bolieve 
every man espsriences that mighty opposition of 
will, the misery of which, and the discovery that 
to cure this oppoaitioa the whole «€heme heccwM 
necessary, drives him at last into the reception (^ 
that which be had before only conceived. 
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Than wen choieu 
B; Bucb IB knew Ihee not, to compoand quureli : 
But thou wen ao delighted iiixh the iporl. 
That tf (Im« »«t« )H> juK note, Uiou wQ^dit Make ODC. 

TflE GonrenotioD nith Mr. Wilmot broa^t £«- 
st&Ce Ccmw&y'fi oriDd to tfas chnnz of cootradie- 
tion. It Wbs lorn ttstitider bofcre by a. tumult <^ 
the most unaccountttble petsonal feeling* — now 
there ivas as fleree a war ih hie atifi««Wi<iing. He 
was disposed to abjure hi6 opifiio&e, becHOM tb«y 
were incbnstst«it with his pteatint tMaper,— 'tind to 
hug them more closely than ever, betwuB they 
were bo rudely attacked. ThOM who liaTe ever 
experienced a aimilar state of miad, will readily 
confess that it is Irill of immedtftt« wntohedmai* 
arid ^odtB future mischief. 
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He bent his steps towards the little town of 
M' , in a vague hope that be might find some- 
thing to make him fotget himself; and had just 
turned up the lawn, when a person seized his 
arm. He looked round, and started back half a 
dozen paces, when he recognised Morton. 

" I do not know why you look so astonished. 
Does not Lady Edward expect me ?" 

" Expect you ? 1 do not know — I dare say," 
said Eustace, in a bewildered tone. 

It win easily be supposed that he had not 
passed so many hours without speculating upon 
the heroofFrancisca's story. The suspicions heonce 
entertained, respecting Morton's attachment to bis 
sister, naturally directed his first thoughts to him ; 
bat there were some parts of the description which 
seemed totally inapplicable, and which, coupled 
with the unwillingness he felt to believe a friend 
guilty ofstreacberies, forced him to suspend his 
judgment. Still he had rather driven the notion 
from his thoughts than satisfied himself of its 
jalsebood, and the sadden sight of Morton brought 
it back. A pleasant thought just glanced through 
his anger, that Lady Edward had alluded to 
Morton in her note, and had kindly taken Wil- 
liam that be might enjoy his society. It rnily 
stayed long enou^ to surest how close and fa- 
miliar must be the intercourse between them? " I 
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must find out tbe truth," he Bald, " and the 
shortest way is the best." 

They walked some steps in silence, his friend 
booking rather surprised at tbe reception he had 
met with, but not troubling himself to make any 
inquiries about the cause, when Eustace sud 
hastily — 

" Morton, do you remember a singular passage 
in my history, respecting a girl who concealed me 
in her house one night when I was in peril ?" 

" A girl — a girl — Louisa Lamarque, was it?" 

" Ho," said Eusta<¥, not at all the more kindly 
disposed to him for the allusion ; " it was a very 
different person, a person with whom I think you 
said you had some acquaintance." 

" 1 1 — oh, very likely — It is a dismally cold 
day — let us walk on faster." 

" The name," said Eustace, " is Francisca 
HermanoB ; she lived for some time with Lady 
Edward Mortimer. You have no recollection of 
her ?" 

" Yes, I think I have. — She was a servant, I 
believe." 

" HcA always," he said, with an emphasis. 

" Oh, indeed ! Have you heard from Miss 
Conway lately V 

" Is it come to that V thought Eustace ; " then 
I will be mere precise in my catechism. Mor- 
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ton," he eaid, " I should be pftrlic»krly gllid te 
hear from yourself, whether you did know bdj 
tfailtg of thftt girl ?" 

" Particularly gl«d — yw» mean you haya tea- 
SMB of your owb for asking me V 

" I have." 

" Hem ! Confessions of a perfectionist ! Well, 
that beii^ tfaa case, I own ftankly I did know her 
once." 

" You intend me to put the obrioua taeamng 
upon your words 1" 

*' Mydear Conway, — *r Qreen, 1 beheve that is 
your R«tn dephHom^e — " 

" My name is nothing to you ortb« girl." 

" How confoundedly sententtons you are grown ! 
That comes of teaching Latin to little boys. Of 
course my words admit of bat <Mie sense." 

" Then, Morton, they admit of but one answer 
'-'You are a villain '." 

" UpDD my word, you mast be very deeperata. 
Conway, I am not fool enough to be angry at 
euoh nonsuiBe as this, even if it were spoken in 
earnest. If the girl has told you that I acted un- 
handsomely Awards her, I can only say that she 
has tc4d you a falsehood, which yoa ought not to 
have believed. If you were jealousof me, I givft 
yoa my Bel^mn aesumoce that I hav« no intention 
of ^leettAg b«t again." 
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" All thia may be true, or it may not ; I care 
not if it is, for the girl is nothing to me, though 
you imagine, naturally enough, that there can be 
no acquaintance betwe^ a man and woman with- 
out criminal intention on one side." 

" I do not understand you," 

" That is very odd : I thought I had spoken 
explicitly." 

" Do you intend me then to put the same con- 
struction on your words which a stranger would 
give to them?" 

" The most contumelious they will bear." 

" I am not afraid that one who has known me 
so long as you have, Cooway, ^onld suspect me 
of being a coward; and therefore, after all that 
has passed, I would sdll ask i^ether you wiU 
aSord no explanation of your strange cbnduct — 
whether you will give me an opportunity of ex- 
plaining any thing that may have seemed to you 
singular in mine V 

" I did not say your conduct was singular, 
sir : there has been nothing aii^ular in it — nothing 
wbidi I ought nctf to have expected. I said it 
has been base, and I repeat it ; if you think one 
who teaches Latin to a Iktle boy is a person c^pa- 
Ue of making you the usual satis&ction for suck 
language, he will be haf^ to afford it." 

" Of course that maimer of putting the case 
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leaves me without an alternative. Remember, I 
laboured more than it became me to avoid this 
fc^Iy. But if it is to be so, I will return to the 
inn. I must depend upon accident for a friend." 

It occurred to Eustace, as he walked home- 
wards, that in the last particular he waa likely to 
be even more embarrassed than his antagonist; 
for, upon first coming to M , be had deter- 
mined to make no acquaintances ; and, except in 
the case of Mr. Wilmot, he had never broken his 
rule. But, as there are few instances on record of 
a man resolute to accomplish a bad action being 
left without the necessary appliances, it happened 
that Mr. Jenkins, the apothecary of the village, 
who attended at Lady Edward's, rode by while, 
he was making this reflection. Now, though our 
hero had cultivated no acquaintances at M— ~, 
yet, for all that, he knew Mr. Jenkins ; for ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Jenkins did not want cultiva- 
tion — it grew of itself. How could it do other- 
wise 1 He had a full round face — ^he rode twenty 
stone — he had the heaviest horse iu the county— > 
he had been a surgeon in the navy — he drank two 
bottJes of wine a-day, and one extra at confine- 
ments to keep up the husband's spirits— he was 
called out to patients twenty times in the night, 
and always looked better for it in the mornings 
iie had his own opinion upon politics — he wore 
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corderoy inexpieseibles, and boots with eloib tops. 
How was it possible for any male or female, be- 
tween the ages of six and sixty, not to be on a 
footing of perfect familiarity with Mr. Jenkins ? — 
" The very man," said Eustace to himself; " what 
^gnifies a little coarseness ? I, hate refinement in 
such proceedings as these." 

It was soon settled. Mr.Jenkins had evidently 
dined early that day, and nothing could be more 
ready and good-humoured than his assent to our 
hero's proposition. The only difficulty was to 
find an unoccupied moment in which he could 
give an audience to Morton's emissary. 

But, as the King's Arms fortunately lay at 
equal distances from Mrs. Jones's and Mrs. Wat- 
kins's, two ladies who needed Mr. Jenkins's ser- 
rices, he determined at last, that it would be a 
proper proof of his impartiftUty to establish him- 
self there in the evening, instead, as he had pur- 
posed, of constantly transferring his presence from 
one house to the other. 

Eustace expressed his deep obhgations — . 

" Not at all, Mr. Green — not at all," said the 
man of medicines ; " I like to do these little acts 
of friendship, it will be pleasant to reflect upon 
them in the evening of one's days. Mr. Green, 
you may depend upon it, a well-spent life is a 
source of constant inward satisfaction ; and how 
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can we spend our liv«e better, than in oodtributing 
to the welfare of our fellow-creatures. And when 
one thinks of it, Mr. Qreen, yon conld not hare 
done better than come to me. It is omaohdating 
two offices, just what Mr. Canning baa been 
doing. Could you have CMiceiTed, Mr, Green, 
that he would have made himself Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, a man who knows no more of 
accounts ? — Well, well, we must let the worid 
take its own way — ^Are you provided with pis- 
tols?" 

Eustace answered in the aflSrmative. 

" Ah, then, all I need do is to bring a case of 
instruments — Qood morning." 

Eustace felt much consoled in his own sdec- 
tion of a fnend, when he received the expected 
viut from Morton's. This was a Mr. Glover, a 
young gentleman from Cambridge, whose ac- 
quaintance with Morton originated in their having 
travelled two hundred miles in the same coach. 
Even under hie present circumstances, Eustace 
could not help being amased by the manner of 
this plenipotentiary. The predominant feeling 
indicated by it, was one of delight, at the unex- 
pected honor which had been t^inist upon him. The 
thought of being the second in a duel — of inform- 
ing his friends that he had been one — of being pos- 
nbly involved in a trial, was almost too much for 
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the mind of Mr. Glover. He could not yet frame 
m conception of any thiog bo magnificent — it must 
be meditated upon in the night-watches — it must 
be regarded in various lights, as to the effects 
which it would prodace apoa this man, who bad 
affected to commiserate the juvenility of his 
whiskers, and upon that lady, who within a too 
recent period had patted his cheeks ; it must be 
measured against similar far smaller dislaucttons, 
on which the Goliahs of his set piqued themselves, 
before it could be com|u:ehended by his imagina-' 
tion in all its vastness ; at present, its vague sub- 
Kmity deprived him to a great degree of bis ael^ 
possesnoo. Yet Mr. CHover, though hke Mrs. 
Oilpin, " on pleasure he was bent," had a con- 
scientious mind, and felt that, to whatever risk of 
disappointment he exposed himself, it was still his 
duty, in order that he might perform the com- 
mission according to the precedents made and pro- 
vided in novels, to run over the different argu- 
ments, which prove, beyond the possibility of refu- 
tation, that it is wrong, and even foolish, to fight 
duels, except indeed in those cases in which it is 
not foolish or wrong ; and that it it always de- 
nrable to avert the necessity by explanation, 
unless it should happen that an explanation can- 
not be creditably or conveniently afforded. Eu- 
stace admired the high tone of principle in the 
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youth's mind, and vbb ansious to reward him, by 
relieving any anxiety he might feel, lest his 
eloqnence should be successful. He therefore 
observed with great solemnity, that this was one 
of the excepted instances. The youth regretted 
that he wag not more minutely acquainted with 
the cause of quarrel between his friend Morton 
and Mr. Green, as he might surest some mode 
of reconciliation. Eustace thanked him for his 
intentions, observed that the quarrel could not 
be very intelligible to a stranger, and requested 
him to make the necessary arranganents with 
Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Glover sud, that if any words 
had been spoken in haste on either side, they 
might be recalled. Eustace said that no words 
had been spoken in haste on either side, and that 
Mr. Jenkins might be found at the King's Arms. 
The youth quitted him with a very gloomy face, 
and a heart full of satisfection. 

A message arrived in the course of the evening 
from Mr. Jenkins, signifying that the meeting 
was fixed for eight o'clock the following mom* 
ing. 

Eustace drank tea as usual with the two Qua- 
keresses. In the evening, Mrs. Franklin placed 
in his hands the promised extracts from Novalis, 
and requested him to read them aloud. It might, 
perhaps, have been expected, that a person in his 
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circumstancea would have made some excuse ; 
but he passively complied, Mrs. Franklin was 
summoned from the room while he was reading, 
and he was left alone with Caroline Duncan. 
The passage, in which he was interrupted, em- 
bodied one of the most refined unearthly specu- 
lations of the gentle myadc ; and Eustace, who 
had before been merely performing a mechanical 
task, was suddenly struck with the contrast be^ 
tween his actual state of mind, and that which 
the Quakeress supposed to be the literal coun- 
terpart of it. The first sensation accompanying 
such a discovery, when the conscience is not 
awake in any one who has a perception of the 
grotesque, is one of strange unaccountable plea- 
sure, Eustace smiled, as a person might have 
smiled through iriiom the sentiment of the pas^ 
sage had sent a thrill of true heart-enjoyment. 
At any rate, one with much more intelligence of 
the human countenance than Caroline possessed, 
might have been misled by it, 

"Thou art very much delighted with those 
words," she said, in an embarrassed voice. 

EuBtace raised his head with astonishment — 
not so much at the interpretation which was put 
upon his look, as at the voice of the speaker, for, 
to the best of bis recollection, Caroline bad never 
opened a nKiversation with him before. 
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"They are very odd !" he said. "Whatdoyoa 
think of them, Miss Duncan?" 

" I do not exactly know their meaning :" she 
paused a moment, as if summoning all her strength, 
and then sud, with desperate intrepidity, " I 
think they would suit thy sister better than me." 

" My sister!" said Eustace, starting. 

" I — I huTe something to tell thee respecting 
her," said the Quakeress, evidently determined to 
proceed, cost what it might. 

" Respecting Honoria 1" 

" I fear thou wiU be angry — and if I followed 
my own inclination, I would not tell it thee," con- 
tinued Caroline. 

" I could not be angry with you, Misa Duncan,' 
but I had rather not hear any bad news of my 
sister, and therefore I beg that you will not, for 
my sake, put yourself to the pain of speaking 
up<Hi the subject." 

She was silent for a moment. " It was not of 
my own will that I b^an to speak," she resumed, 
in a plaintive voice. 

" Not of yonr own will, Miss Duncan ?" 

" No, indeed ; indeed, it was not. I was desired 
to tell thee " 

" By whom ?" swd Eustace. 

" Oh ! thon wilt never fo^ve me," said Caro- 
line, bursting into tears, " bnt I said very little to 
friend Hartenfield, and she found it out." 
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" Do not distress yourself. Miss Duncan," said 
our hero ; " in a short time it may signify very 
little who knew me as Mr. Qrten or Mr. Con- 
way." 

"Thou art not going away?" eaid the Qua- 
keress. 

" J shall not stay here abgre a day or two 
longer." 

Caroline looked fixedly at him for a moment, 
and then fell into hysterics. 

Eustace exerted all his talents to recover her, hut 
without STail, till Mrs. Franklin entered ; then at 
once, by one of those singular exertions of the 
oi^an of se<»:etivenefiB, which so much astonish us 
in the other sex, she was able to leave the room 
without exciting her aunt's obaeiration. Before 
she returned, Eustace made an apology for re- 
tiring also. 

Eustace had, by this time, some experience of 
Mrs. Hartenfield's proceedings, and he iufitantly 
conjectured how the case stood. She had evi- 
dently been persuading Caroline that she was in 
love, and had forced her to make this embarrass- 
ing communication, (probably about nothing, or, 
if any thing, some wicked slander,) that he 
might be served, as the lawyers speak, with a 
notice, and so any chafes of hard-heartednese 
or treachery to be hereafter produced against him 
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might hold good in . equity. " Well," he said, 
" these are the miserable fruits of my sublime self' 
devotion. It is pleasant to thiok that all the links 
in my life will be cut at once." He wrote a few 
hurried and affectionate lines to Honoria, — a pas- 
eionate note to Lady Edward, — commenced a long 
letter to Kreutzner, which he burnt, — threw him- 
self on his couch, and slept soundly. 

The parties were on the ground at the appointed 
hour. When it had been measured, Mr. Glover 
strutted up to Mr. Jenkins, and asked him if the 
difference could not be adjusted. Jenkins said, 
with business-like ijidifference, that he should be 
very glad if it could, but he supposed the prin- 
cipals knew best, and loaded Conway's pistols. 
Mr. Glover, with a trembling hand, performed the 
same office for Morton. 

They fired at the same instant. Eustace's ball 
grazed Morton's hat ; Morton's entered Eustace's 
arm. He staggered a few paces, tind fell. He was 
carried off the ground by Mr. Jenkins, 
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CHAPTER X. 

"Tis a lecret, ' 
Tkat, Hka k Hiig'riDg'pdaon, may ehutce lie 
Spread io thy tbui, and kill tbre (eien yean hcf ce. 

WlBBTia. 

Four dayS after thia event, the whole &niily at 
Vyvyan Hall (with the exception of Mr. Vyvyan, 
who was still absent,) were invited to dine at the 
house of a relation. Honoria excused herself, and 
took advantage of her solitnde to invite Fanny 
Rumbold. 

She was glad to find that the novelties of a 
country-honse were not so eidirely tost upon the 
child as those of the country itaelf had been. She 
evinced, indeed, no childish pleasure at any tiling 
she. saw, but in her way she expressed a kind of 
astonishment at the size of the rooins, the an- 
tiquity of the furniture, the width of the stair- 
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case, and the glipperineBS of the floors, which 
showed that her facti]ty of observation was not 
wholly changed into that vile criticiBm of which 
she was so premature a professor. Honoria en- 
deavoured to draw it forth, and to take an interest 
in all the observations which it excited, but she 
-was evidently depressed, and the child, quick 
enough at observing any peculiarity of temper or 
disposition, noticed it. 

" What makes yon in such bad spirits. Miss 
Conway?" she said. 

" There are many things to make us low-spi- 
rited in this world, Fanny. Shall I read you a 
very pretty poem, called the ' Kitten and Falling 
Leaves ? ' '' 

" No, I bate hearing things. But I know 
why you are so low." 

" Why, I^nny V 

" Ah ! I know." 

" It k not of mnch importance. I hope you 
like music better now than you did, Fanny V 

" No, not the least. Don't yon wonder I have 
not brought you any letters lately V said the little 
giri, fixing one of her keen painful looks upon 
Honoria. 

She coloured deeply, and said, under her breath, 
" I never wish you to bring me any more." 

*' Much ! believe that," sud the diild ; " but 
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I Bilpp(»e you often see him instead, so it does 
not make much difierence." 

HoDoria turned away her head, and bunt into 
tears. 

" Ah ! I thooght you were goii^ to cry," said 
Faimy. " I could tell you something more to 
cry about too, if I pleased." 

" I am sure you don't wish to make me un- 
happy, whatever you may pretend," said Ho- 
noria. 

" r had sooner ten thousand times any thing 
had happened to you, than to your brother," 

" So had I, Fanny, a hundred thousand times," 
exclaimed our hennne, kissing her, as if she had 
uttered a noble senUment. 
" Well then, he 's dead !" 
" Fanny, how can you talk so cruelly 1" 
" H« is, and I have reason to know it too. Oh, 
it was very shocking. It makes me shudder to 
think of it. He came to the bottom of my bed, 
and looked at me. His eyes bo red ! but they 
vnxe not eyes either — ihey were only sockets ; and 
he put his fingers before them, and moved them 
up and down so, and he said, 'Fanny!' — it was 
such a voice, something like the screeching of an 
owl — ' Fanny, it is all true what Marmaduke used 
to say ; there is no heaven ; and it is so cold here, 
ytm cannot tell how cold :' then he stretched out 
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his fingers, aad touched me,— Oh !" screamed th6 
child ; her voice, which had beea before affectedly 
solemn, became suddenly one of real horror — "Ob, 
I see it now, and I did not see it before !" and 
she fell into a fit. 

Honoria knew enough of Fanny's inventiTe 
powers to believe that she might have framed this 
btHrid conceit almost extemporaneously for the 
purpose of frightening her ; and she had seen so 
much of her Buperetition, that she had not much 
more difficulty in understanding the effect pro- 
duced upon the little creature by a sudden reali- 
zation of her own phantom. But the child's 
words, folse and idle as they seemed to her, ne- 
vertheless sank deeply into her soul. It waa a 
long time since she had heard from her brother ; 
every hour she had dark presentiments concern- 
ing him, and she knew that fearful perils over- 
hung him, which she had not power to warn him 
against, and of which it was impossible to foretell 
the end. 

About eight o'clock she sent Fanny home, and, 
shortly after, wrapped herself up in a cloak, and 
left the house by a private way through the 
chapel. The night was chilly, but not cold, like 
that in which ChriBtobel wandered forth : the sky 
was stany and clear, but there was no moon, and 
our heroine turned into a grove of beeches and sy- 
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camores, now dark with the foliage of early spring, 
where it was almost hidden by the embrace of the 
branchea overhead. 

Hve years t^, od an April eveiung very like 
this, she had spent an hour under this same shade, 
with her two aunts — Mr. Vyryan's wife and his 
sister. How vivid was her recollection of their 
discourse ! Some observation of the gayer and 
happier of her companions upon their school'days 
at Rouen gave the direction to it. Miss Vyvyan 
spoke as if she found little in the season that was 
congenial to her spirits, but much in the darkness, 
— of old friendships broken, affections chilled, all 
that was hopeful in the ftmcies of youth disap' 
pointed, all its forebodings realized (but the reali< 
zation, how unUke the dream which was only of 
shadows that made the light more beautiful !)^of 
the world that is growing every day more dark, 
, and of the mists from it making every day less 
clear the vision of the world to come. 

Mre. Vyvyan replied by another mood ; she 
bade her sister not to cloud the sun of joyous ex- 
pectation in the heart of their young niece ; said> 
" If we did not land all the treasures which are 
stored in the argosy of our childish years, we 
found others to replace them ;" exhorted Honoria, 
as she pressed her hand, (how hvingly did she feel 
that pressure now !) to nourish the seeds of hope 
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with alt diligence, for many, veiy many would 
bear fruit afterwards ; not, perhaps, of the kind 
which the grain seemed to promiae, yet better, 
because the produce of a deeper soil ; and what if 
some perished, waa not the very task of sowing 
them a pleasant and a pious occupation ? 

Our heroine was then in the prime of her girl- 
hood ; and, though given to deeper reflection and 
more frequent musings than most of her age, it 
was not possible, as her disposition was lively, 
that she could consider the opinions of her two 
'aunts except as an interesting subject of youthful 
speculation : as specimens of their two charac- 
ters, even a volatile child would have been struck 
by them, much more one who thought as Honoria 
did. But the courage with which she pursued the 
inreetigation into the truth of theirwords showed 
that she had not much notion what the truth meant, 
or in what way she could be interested in it. And 
though she did not find her way out of the laby- 
rinth of doubt, yet implicitly she decided against 
theaombre belief ofMissVyvyan; for, in one mood 
of mind she determined that she should like always 
to continu&a child; in another, that she should 
just like to know which of her cpansellors was 
right, — the cme, which proved that she was happy 
then ; the other, that she expected to be so lm«- 
after. But now, after fire years, when the words 
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rang again in her ears, with what a differentem- 
j^asiB did she seem to hear them prosouoced ! — 
with what a diffeient meaning did they seem to be 
endowed ! Death had set bis awtiil seal upon the 
langu&ge of one of the speakere ; and if an afiec- 
tion, which it had coofiriued into a more than 
filial tenderness, could have bribed her judgment, 
she must have given an instant verdict in its 
favour. Bnt which did her heart acknowledge vraa 
the tme creed 7 It throbbed too violently to an- 
swer the question, but she found power to pray 
that in all circumstances of comfort or of trial she 
might have better strength than her own to lean 
upon. 

Afi she approached a part of the walk, where 
the succession of trees was broken by the stump 
of an old elm^ her steps became more tremUing 
and irr^ular. But when she reached that spot, 
she recovered her eelf-posaession, and to a deep 
voice, which said, "Yon dare meet even me 
then?" she answered firmly, " TruBting in God, 
I dare." 

" Honoria, do you know what I am?" 
" I have read your confession," she aud, in a 
broken voice. 

. " And yon are come to curse me. I UM you 
the time would come— Do you remember—^ ? 
And now it is come." 
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She was sileat. 

" I am ready," lie continued, — "quite ready. 
Why do you not begin ? I shall like it. Oh ! 
there ie a pleasure in being cursed — it warms the 
blood, and mine is cold — wretchedly cold !" 

" God is willing to forgive you," she said, so- 
lemnly, " if you beseech him for his Son's sake — 
and how small a thing is it to say, ' I foi^ve yon 1' 
Me you have not wronged ; but in the names 
of him you have wronged so deeply, and of him 
whom you may have led into a sin against blood 
and affection, and the wishes of a dying man, I 
forgive you. Only avert the evil to come, by 
confessing the sin that is past." 

" Forgive!" he said ; "these are not true words. 
Can you mean what you say 1" 

" From my inmost heart I say it," she ex- 
claimed, " and oh, do not despair — the anguish 
of confession will humble you — in humiliation you 
will learn to abandon self, and begin to trust the 
promised pardon, and that trust will bring peace." 

" If I confess, I am forgiven. Ah ! but by 
whom, Honoria ? — by her, her whose life I have 
made miserable 1 or by him — oh ! what a forgive- 
ness his must be ! I see it now — the curl on the 
Up — the scorn in the eye — no, I cannot bear it. 
I would rather writhe under a hundred impreca- 
tions than have such a pardon." 
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" It Bhal] not be so !" she exclaimed. " I — I 
will prevent it. For my sake, I will claim his 
free forgiveness. I will tell him that I forfeited 
female dignity — ^tbe opinion of others — self-re- 
spect, to meet you here ; that I wrung the con- 
fession from you ; that he cannot deal harshly 
with you without grieving me. Oh, then, by all 
the kind feelings you have ever cherished — by the 
love you bore your mother, your sister, save us, 
save me from the wretchedneee that must follow 
if you refuse me." 

He looked at her with astonishment ; perhaps 
she would have been equally astonished herself, 
if she had known the words she was uttering; 
but she spoke by an overpowering impulse. In 
a moment ih& expression of his countenance 
changed, from admiring surprise to ardent passion. 

" You are right — I am not lost yet. Honoria, 
there was love in this heart once; you owned 
there was, and it cannot be dead. Nothing in 
earth or in hell, I am certain, can root it out. 
Honoria, you must, you shall be mine. You say 
you can forgive the past, — believe it blotted out. 
No line of it would have been written if I had 
known you instead of Emily Craven ; and the Fates 
shall not have a victory. You can save me, and 
I will not lose you." As he spoke, he cai^ht her 
in his arms, and pressed her to his bosom. 
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"Leave me, air, instantly!" she exdaitned, 
breathing coavnlsively. " I told you that no- 
thing ehoald tempt me to profane those sacred 
TOWS, and Qod will enable me to keep my word." 

" HoQoria, I am a desperate man. Yoo say I 
had gentle thoughts once ; they are gone— I am 
become a fiend. There was a time when the 
thought of yon sharing my cup of misery was 
more honible to me than death. But oh 1 1 lore 
you too entirely now, — I will not part with 3fou. 
Your word iB given that the secrets of that paper 
shall never be divulged — they shall be hidden for 
ever, unless you will become my wife." 

She unloosed herself from his bold, and said, 
" If God calls me to be a victim for my brother," 
and she added, in a broken voice, " for yon I shall 
be ready. But He must prescribe the way ; I 
dare not choose it for myself." 

" I shall be here one day longer," were his latt 
wordt. 

She had scarcely reached the house, when the 
following letter was put into her hands : — ■ 

" Dear Honoria, 

" If you have seen a paragraph in the papers 

about a Mr. Qreen, I suppose you know that our 

brother Eustace is the subject of it. I did not 

know it till this morning, by a letter from his anta- 
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gonist. Do not make ydurs«lf uneasy about him, 
the accounts do not represent the wound as se- 
nous. To-morrow I propose going down to see 
faim. His change of name is quite unaccountable 
to me — the fighting is much easier to be under- 
stood, being nearly the kind of folly I should have 
expected from him. 

" Ever ytiurs, 

" Henry Conway." 

After reading this letter orer many timee in ab- 
solute bewilderment, Honoria rang for her servant, 
desired her to prepare for a journey, and give 
orders that a chaise should be at the door by six 
o'clock the next morning. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



Cleai thini e;ei, mui, md know roc for what I un. 

Eustace remained insensible for eeveral days: 
the first person he recognised was Mis. Frftnkltn. 
Whether she had been his constant nurae where 
be was, or who had brought him there, he could 
not tell ; bat to hear that same mild voice, which 
within a week had commended his habitual gen- 
tleness of soul, presenting him the medicines 
which were necessary, in consequence of a wound 
received iu a duel, stung him bitterly. He strug- 
gled to say something which would show that he 
was conscious of his inconustency ; but, with the 
kindest smile in the world, she enjoined silence 
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upon him ; said that we were all weak creatures 
At the best, and, unless sustained by the Aloiigh^ 
Spirit, liable to fall at every step ; and she dared 
^ay iu the same temptation, she should have 
sinned equally. Her gentle accents were soon 
exchanged for the gruffer tones of Mr> Jenkins. 

" Glad to see you so much better this morning, 
Mr. Green;— pulse down at ninety — tongue clean 
' — ^in short, another man, as I knew trom the baro- 
meter down stairs." 

" AVliat barometer ?" 

" Ob, a most accurate one, I assure you. Upon 
my word, Mr. Green, you are the luckiest man I 
ever met. Tony Stokes, first-lieutenant of the 
Medusa, whom we used to talk of in my young 
days, was nothing to you. There is one young 
lady with her eyes nearly worn out with weeping 
below, and another ('faith it would take some time 
to wear out her eyes) making daily inquiries 
about you." 

" Who do you mean ?" 

" Not knowing, I cannot say. Some persons 
will have it that she is a. papist, and sent straight 
from the Propaganda. She'd make shortwork of 
my conversion, if she set about it. But, however 
that may be, she knew of your accident sooner 
than any body else ; and while we were cooking 
you at the inn, went o£F to our rector's, Mr. Wil- 
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mot's, of all persouBin the world, to get you taken 
in tb(u«. I undeTBtand he was very civil abont it, 
end came to fetch you himself; but, before 
he got there, Mn. Franklin had heard the story, 
and whipped yon off to the cottage in a jiffey." 

" I seem to have had many more kind friends 
than I deserred," said Eustace. 

" I^re is a note from the girl I was speaking 
of; it does not seem \ery long, and I can't in ray 
conscience keep it from you. There 'a a letter for 
you also, which I recommend you not to read till 
to-morrow," 

" I would rather look at them both," said Eu- 
stace. 

"Well, as yon please; then I must stay and 
see the effect upon your pulse." 

The first contained nearly these words: — 

" You have insulted one who never injured you, 
and yon are paying for your folly. So writes one 
who knows a strange tune." 

The other was a more elaborate production : — 

" My once dear nephew — You may conceive 
more easily than I can describe the state of 
my feelings at this moment. I know not to 
whom I write ^ — I know not what I am wri- 
ting : to whoever I write, I must speak wi& 
a harshness, to which I hope I am not naturally 
prone. Whatever I write must wound Bome^ 
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body, to whom I am by a tie Btronger than na- 
ture attached. Yon and your sister hare been 
almost dearer to me than my awn children, (how 
dear they are, Heaven only knowsl) and within the 
laet month I have seen — (' myself unseen,' as the 
Duke, in ' Measure for Measure,' was by Angelo) 
I have seen the character of you both exhibited in 
a light perfectly new ;■ — you, as I had believed, 
a young man of the highest sense of honour, of' 
the purest principle — against honour, b^^iling the 
affections of a young lady, without declaring your 
intentions — against principle, (and why may I not 
say against honour likewise ?) fighting a duel ! 

" Your sister, whom I had thought the purest, 
the most heavenly-minded of her sex,-;— a sex 
which, against the opinion of vulgar libertines, I 
will maintain to be in general pure and heavenly- 
minded, — carrying on a secret intercourse by letters 
and by interviews (the feet is ascertained beyond 
doubt, upon the evidence of a person who carried 
the one, and observed the other,) with a man, a 
captain in the army, named Marryatt, to whom 
she has repeatedly declared that she fe^t no at- 
tachment, and whom she knows to be the seducer 
of a servant, that Spanish girl for whom she pro- 
fessed 80 extraordinary an attachment. Oh, Eu- 
stace, what a fate is this ! Amidst these sorrows, 
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^evouB for any one to bear, particularly grievoua 
for one who has loved you as I have — (and I call 
you to witness nhether I have failed in any duty 
of fatherly love througliout the whole of oar inter- 
course) — amidst these sorrows I say I have met 
with a consolation, of which without tbem { should 
never have understood the value. A peis<»i whton 
I knew in early lifo, the chosen friend of my be- 
loved Maria, (now more beloved than ever,) one 
whose equal in wisdom I never met with, bnt 
whose wisdom is itself equalled — I would say sur- 
passed, if I thought that possible— -by the depth, 
the warmth of her sen^bilities — (her feult, the only 
one I have discovered, is, that they are too deep, 
too warm,) — one who was yowr sister's best friend, 
who warned her against the evils into which she 
has since so miserably fallen, and who was cast 
off by her, only because she was too rigorous and 
careful a monitress, — this person, overtooking my 
manifest inferiority, and only considering my ar- 
dent attachment, has consulted to assume the 
name of Vyvyan. 

" I hope and believe, my still dear nephew, that 
you will yet confess your errors, and return to a 
better conrse. Then you vrill find my heart open 
\o receive yon, and yon will have no wanner firiend, 
no more affectionate mediatrix than ber in 
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whom the faappiness of my life will henceforth be 
<%Dtred. 

" Your friend and wellwisher, 
" Arthdb Vy'vyam." 

Our hero's head was in no state to onder- 
staod such a composition as this. I believe he 
was not ftware of the main fact nhich it was meant 
to announce till many days after. And now tfae 
story respecting his sister, which was the only 
point that fixed hie attention, seemed to him but a 
dream. One conTiction ak«e was clearly im- 
pressed on his mind, from the evidence of both 
letters ; and he lost no time in expressing it. 

" Jenkins," he exchtkaed, " will you, to whom 
I am already under the greatest obhgations, ccm- 
fer one more upon rae ?" 

" Oh, certainly, Mr. Green," said the apothe- 
cary, looking up from a newspaper in which he 
had lost himself; "but I think yoa had better re- 
cover from this bout before yom tarn out again," 

" I hope never more to ti-ouble you in that way. 
The favour which I intreat of you is, that you will 
write a letter for me to my late antagonist, Mr. 
Morton. I find that I have behaved vrith the 
groasest injustice ; I must b^ his pardon ; and if 
you dtink a letter would not reach him, I wilt set 
o^for London immediately." 
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"That's a measme I should scarcely reconi' 
mend, Mr. Green. Hereafter change of air may 
be useful, bat not till the fever has considerably 
subsided ; and, as to the particular purpose you 
speak of, it is not necessary, for Mr. Morton is at 
my house." 

" At your house ! you do not mean that be has 
remained in the neighbourhood at the risk of his 
life ?" 

" Yes ; I could not persuade him to go till he 
knew that you were better. So, as we had a 
spare room in our bouse and no lodger just now, 
he took it." 

" And this fiieud I might have killed 1" 

" A near touch it must be confessed. The ball 
went quite through the crown of his hat ; he has 
^ven it one of my little boys, who keeps curiosi- 
ties. A devilish nice fellow he is, Mr. Green : he 
holds me to the bottle though. I am a temperate 
man myself, but there 's no withstanding you col- 
lege-gentlemen when you are bent upon making a 
night of it." 

" And do you think if I wrote to intreat him he 
would visit me here?" 

" Wrote to intreat him ! why, he '11 come with 
the greatest pleasure. The very first night he pro- 
posed we should dnnk your health ; and he added, 
' May he not be much longer the Green Man and - 
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Still !' for which I fined him a bumper. We 
passed a most pleasant eTening, I assure you." 

When Morton entered the room, Eustace apo- 
logized, in language of the bitterest self-reproach, 
for bis mad and guilty behaviour. 

"My dear Conway, what a fuss yon make 
about a trifle. How should I have been able to 
recognize you under your disguise, if you had not 
done some unaccountable action ? It is the badge 
of your identity, and I should be veiy sorry to see 
you part with it." 

" I should be most happy to throw it aeide at 
once and for ever," sud Eustace. 

" If your ball had passed through my body 
instead of my hat, perhaps I might have felt a 
htUe sore ; but really, as you are lying there, and 
I am sitting here, I think the favour is all on my 
side. By-the-bye, Conway, the first question I 
asked you before this stupid business was about 
your sister," 

Eustace looked uneasy. 

" What a delightful creature she is !" continued 
his friend. " To tell you the honest truth, I was 
deeply wounded by the space of one month, and 
I am not perfectiy recovered yet ; but seeing that 
I did not make a corresponding impression, I went 
my way. I am not so fortunate as you are, Con- 
way; Jenkins, who has studied her symptoms 
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profesBitmally, tells me that tliere is a poor rich 
girl in this bouse dying for you." 

" I hope he tells you wroi^y, but I own I have 
been made Docomfortable by some parts of her 
conduct." 

" Uncomfortable ?" 

" Yes, for I do not fe«l the slightest affection 
for her." 

" But, my dear Conway, has not she a hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds ?" 

"Thereabouts, I believe." 

" And have you no debts V 

" None." 

" O ter fills, sua »i bona tidrit ! But Jen- 
kins limited me to ten minutes, for fear of raising 
your pulse. I shall see you again in the coai'se of 
the morning," 

" Of course you will take up your quarters here, 
as you origin^y intended?" 

" I shall have my eyes torn out by the two 
friends." 

" Quite the reverse. The elder at least will be 
more delighted to bear of our reconciliation than 
of a fortune as large as Mies Duncan's coming in 
to her." 

Eustace was not mistaken when he had ex- 
plained the circumstance to Mrs. Franklin — had 
told her that ib& bad state of hie own feelings was 
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the cause of the duel — that he had provoked Mor- 
ton into it, and had informed her of the danger to 
which the latter had exposed himself, in order to 
be assured of his friend's safety. The good old 
lady, overlooking the oHences of both— fancying 
because she was utterly unable to comprehend 
how men could be induced to commit such ac- 
tions, that the temptation must be very strong 
and subtle — delighted with Eustace that he 
blamed himself and praised his friend — and de- 
lighted with Morton that he was so worthy of 
praise — and holding it as a principle not settled 
only, but operative, that if they were ever such 
naughty boys, the best way to reclaim them was 
by kindness — expressed herself so cordially to 
Morton, that he said he was sure she must take 
him for an incarnation of George Fox, or the 
Angel Gabriel ; and, dming the rest of his so- 
journ in her house, never gave him any reason 
to beheve that she knew any thing concerning him 
which made either supposition improbable. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 



TIuB object, which 
TikM piixMei ihe nild motiaii of mine ejt, 
FiziDg i( aaiy h«re. 



On the eighth day of hie illness, Eustace was per- 
mitted to leave his chamber. It was a beautiful 
April morning, and Mre. Franklin had chosen a 
room for him, where he might enjoy it to the full. 
Hie couch was placed near a door which opened 
into a conservatory, and opposite to him was a 
ground window, looking into the garden. They 
were both open, and the fresh spring Eurs that 
breathed through flowerless leaves of the jessa- 
mine and clematis, catching the scent of the 
myrtles, and geraniums, seemed to increase the 
present sweetness bya foretaste of the odours with 
which a month after they would be laden. 
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The weight of news, the most oppressive of all 
weights to a sick man, had oppressed Eustace. 
He had sunk beneath it, and was now in a state of 
lassitude which enabled him to experience the 
sensations proper to the situation in which he was 
placed. Neither reflecting or looking before, and 
with that comfortable sense of bodily incapacity 
which prevents the conscience from urging ng to 
either disagreeable duty, be lay watching a train of 
gay phantoms which appeared without any effort 
of creation, and yet which, as they moved along 
before his passive eye, did homage to him as the 
author and the end of their existence. In such a 
state of mind and of body, who can ascertain the 
boundary line between waking and slumber 1 It is 
for our interest not to mark it too closely ; for it is 
more soothing to believe that we forego oar dis- 
course of reason in obedience to a necessary law, 
than by a voluntary dereliction. 

Eustace might be asleep or awake — he bad some 
of the feelings belonging to both states ; but to a 
spectator he would have seemed asleep, for his 
eyes were so far closed that be could only see under 
the lashes, when a vision somewhat different from 
any which he had yet beheld, ro^ up before him. 
It was of a lady in a white satin hat and silk 
pelisse, sitting not more than a yard from his 
couch. He had seen many beautiful creatures 
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floating around him, but the shape and tbe fea- 
tures were far more definite than the drapery. 
Now it was reversed. Tbe dress was brought 
before him with ea impreBsion of the strongest 
reality ; but the face was not so intelligible. By 
d^rees it became clearer. He thought he saw a 
small white hand hanging over the back of the 
chair, ,and playing with a glove ; then a glossy 
black ringlet seemed to fell on one side of a beau- 
lifiil forehead ; then a brilliantly dark complexion 
was Btrongiy contrasted with the colonr of the 
hat : then he had a eense, daszling even to pain- 
fulnese, of two full glorious eyes, and those eyes — 
the conviction was more certain than all that had 
preceded it — those eyes were resting on Kim with 
an expression of deep, steadfast interest. It was 
a very different picture to alt the others which his 
fancy bad created ; a moment might dissolve the 
charm — he closed his eyes faster. The impression 
wa« more vivid than ever — he half opened them — 
the eyes were still fixed upon him, and there was a 
tear npon the lids ; the agony became too intense, 
he could endure it no longer ; and before she was 
able to withdraw her gaze, be had fised a fuU look 
of recognition upon Lady £dward Mortimer. 

She turned away her head ; but enough of con- 
fusion was still visible in her ntanner, and of 
colour in her cheeks, wfaeii she addressed him. 
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" I did Dot expect," she said, " Mr. Greeo, on 
my return home to have found yoU an invahd," 

Tfa« moments of sospense we have described 
had wrought Eustace into a state of excitement 
and fever, such as he probably never had ex- 
perienced Ijcfore. Lady Edward's words caused 
his feelings to undergo a furious recoil. " Oh !" 
he said to himself, " if such looks lead to such 
speeches, I can be as cool as she is." 

" No," he said, in a weak voice, " your lady- 
ship expec:ted to see me your son's totor. It is, 
perhaps, well for you and him that the folly of 
my <4aracter has been made so evident, though 
you must do me the jnstice to believe that I had 
previously detennined to relinquish a chm^e of 
which I felt that I was unworthy," 

" Unfit for it I fear you were, Mr. Green. A 
keen susceptibility to affronts is a disadvantage to 
the member of any profession." 

" And still more so," interrupted Eustace, " to 
one who is not the member of any profession, bat 
who is engaged in a calling of which affronts are 
the perqui sites. Your ladyship is right; and I 
cannot express how much it aggravates the self- 
reproach which my crime would cause me under 
any circumstances, to think in what an absurd 
light it must strike the world and you, that I, of 
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all men, should have dared to resent a supposed 
insult !" 

" There may be a warrant, sir, for your lan- 
guage," said Lady Edward, in an offended though 
a very soft voice, — " there may be a warrant for 
your language in my conduct towards you. I 
should be sorry to think there was ; for if I have 
from day to day been unconsciously inflicting 
pain upon one person, others, of whose feelings 1 
was at any rate not more considerate, may have 
suffered equally from my cruelty- But I wouM 
simply leave it to your own consideration, Mr. 
Green, whether it is not possible that my words 
or actions may have received a wrong interpreta- 
tion, and whether it might not be well for your 
happiness to eradicate a disposition which has led 
you into an acknowledged error respecting the in- 
tentioDB of one whom yon now know to he your 
friend, and which may have induced you to deal 
as harshly with one who wished you to consider 
her so." 

She rose, and seemed about to withdraw : Eus- 
tace sprung from his couch. " Do not leave the 
room," he exclaimed, *' till you have forgiven the 
rude ungrateful language of a man who speaks 
unreasonably to every one else, only because he 
has the best reasons to hate and scorn himself. 
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You have put too mild a construction on my 
words, Lady Edward ; — they were not prompted 
by mere hastiness of temper, though that would 
be evil enough ; other more unruly passions—." 
Ilis voice became weak, and hia whole frame 
trembled. 

Lady Edward took his hand, and led him back 
to the sofa. She gave him her smelling-bottle, 
and eat down again beside him. 

" Other passions more difficult to tame — " he 
resamed, after a moment's pause. 

" Mr. Green!" said Lady Edward, quickly, "I 
must forbid you to speak ; you are not at present 
equal to the effort." 

" I am better now," he said, "thanks to your 
great kindness ; and were I in a still more agoni- 
zing weakness I could not restrain ." 

. " Then let me be your interpreter," she said. 
" You think that I must judge very harshly of 
your late imprudence, because I have been ac- 
customed to hear you support, with great elo- 
quence, more exalted notions upon that and other 
subjects than are maintained by men generally. 
Far from it, Mr. Green ; I believed you held 
those sentiments in sincerity when you were de- 
fending them ; and 1 have not changed my opinion, 
nor does the guilt of the action seem to me at all 
heightened by the loftiness of your creed." 

" You are too lenient, too merciful." 
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" No, sir, I am only paying a conipliiaent to 
my own sagacity. I should be atrangely perreree 
if, having teazed you night after night with coai- 
moa^laces ahout the danger of pulling this bow 
too strongly lest it ^ould fly back, I were now to 
consider your offence as increased by that which 
I ought to believe was the occasion of it ; and, as 
I am bound to acknowledge that you nearly al- 
ways overthrew the wcnnaa's It^c by which I 
supported my admonition, I oug^t not surely to be 
angry with you for re-establishing me in a good 
opinion of my own judgment. Yet I am not quite 
so eeifish a person, Mr. Green, but that I -would 
rather have had all my predictions fal»fied than 
that you should eodupe one-tenth the p^n which 
1 fear you are at this moment suffering." 

"It was not the sublimity of my stMidard, 
liidy Edward, which was in tault," said our 
hero, " but my miserable self-conceit in sup- 
posing I could reach it." 

" Well, sir, it may be so, and I am afraid that I 
have not raisedmyself in your esteem by this mode 
of defending you. One is apt to judge of other 
persons by themselves, Mr. Green ; and T own tiiat 
those very feelings which you expected would save 
you from &lli]^ into errors, are those which have 
ted me into most of mine. 1 do not see those who 
contrive to regulate themselves according to tiie 
notions and maxims of the worid, who ceoiember 
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Us judgmoit in all they do, who cherish no feei- 
iagfl whidi it requires them to stifle, felling ioto 
anjr gre&t bluaders. Perhaps I have not much 
lore &>r them-, in s^te of their enviable coDsis- 
tency; but they have their reward, and I fear it is 
one which those to whom nature has denied tb&t 
quiet apathy may in vain hope to c4>taia." 

Eustace looked at her with a bewildered stare. 

" Yocsean snrprised, Mr. Green, and I do not 
wooder. It is a strange presuroption in me, whose 
soul is BO entirely sublunary, to enrol myself in 
the Hsts of unworldly people. But I am tempted 
sometimes, in dread of absolute solitude, to run 
into company which is too good for me. If those 
who require us to keep all the feelings of the soul 
alive, and yet never to be carried away by them, 
do not own me for a proselyte, those who bid us 
extinguish titem connder me an absolute repn>- 
bate. If I am little esteemed by the children of 
fight, I assure yon I find no quarter among those 
who are wise in their generation : and, if that 
were of any consequence, they only feel towards 
me as I feel towards them ; for, however little I 
may enter into the raptures of Mrs. FraokUn, I 
am lar lees able to t^preciate the ecoffings of Mr, 
Morton." 

" I hope yon have not lost your respect for Mr. 
' Jdorton," said Enstace, " in consequence of any 
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thing that has happened. I assure yoa he Jias 
behaved most honourably." He tried not to look 
interested in the answer, but there was an evident 
agitation in his manner, which contrasted singu- 
larly with the coolness of Lady Edward, as she 
replied — 

" I was delighted to hear that he had, Mr. 
Green, not that I expected any thing else from him. 
I have known him for some years, and the opi- 
nion which 1 formed of him at first, I have never 
altered. He is an amiable trifler, one who would 
never do any acUon inconsistent with perfect good- 
nature, or entertain any feeling incompatible with 
perfect selfishness. Since I must not disclaim 
worldliness altc^ether. I will only say that his is 
a form of it with which T have no sympathy." 

" I think I can understand your feeling exactly," 
said Eustace. "From my recent experience of 
Morton's conduct, I am satisfied that he is not in 
reality so selfish as ninety out of a hundred whom 
one meets in society. But the kind, the manner 
of his selfishness I have no doubt is eminently 
dis^reeable to you. Young men, like Morton 
and myself. Lady Edward, who have only left col- . 
lege a year or two, naturally retain much pedantry 
and boyishness ; we areclumsily attempting to catch 
the style of a society, into the spirit of which we 
have not yet entered ; and, as always happens in 
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sucb a case, we oYei;do the thing, load our style 
with idioms, make that which we discover to be 
the characteristic of our models, but which in them 
is gracefully concealed under ite outgrowth — the 
obvious and prominent point in ourselves, and be- 
come more worldly than the worldling. We are 
naturally, therefore, obnoxious to our own sex, as 
exhibiting a parody upon its deformities ; and still 
more obnoxious to yonrs, who are so keenly alive 
to the difference between truth and fic^on, effort 
and accomplishment." 

" If Mr. Morton were more consummately sel- 
fish, then," said Lady Edward, "you think that 
he would number me among his admirers." 

" I was thinking just then," sud Eustace, " of 
one in whom I am nearly and affectionately inte- 
rested, with whom I have lived and talked 
since I was a child, and whom I believed that I 
knew far better than I know myself. I had always 
imagined that the strongest feeUng in her character 
was a detestation of worldlinees underany form in 
which it could be manifested ; I find I was de- 
ceived. Under several shapes, besides that most 
odious one of which yon were speaking, I have 
seen her revolt from it, — ^but there was still another. 
It appeared before her,' not pompously and vul- 
garly paraded out as it is by school-hoys — not ta- 
king the shape of avarice as it does in merchants 
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and lawyers, — not made a profession as it is by 
the mere maa of fashion — but worked into the soul, 
coDBtitutiag the Fery principle of the man's exist- 
ence, as it does. But what is all this to your 
ladyship ?" 

" Pray proceed." 

" The person," said be, turning his eyes upon 
Lady Edward, — " the person in whom woridiioesB 
did not appear distasteful to the lady I speak 
of, was an officer." 

Whether because there wag something un- 
usually keen in his gaze, or from some other cause, 
Lady Edward certunly became very pale. 

" Sagest of gipsies!" said Eustace to himself, 
" I must keep her on the rack a little longer." 

" That tranquil manner — that comfortable con- 
sciousness of their own position — that easy supe- 
riority, which changes so naturally into deference 
— that equal freedcHn from the impertinenoe qT 
doubt and the rulgarity of decwion — that calm in- 
difference about all beings upon whom a portioa 
of their own importance is not reflected — that 
superciliousness, stopping so far short o( con- 
tempt; — what a contrast they exhibit to the rest- 
}essneBs and the fe^leness, the scepticism and the 
dogmatism, the ambition and the discontent, the 
self-conceit and the despondency, diat in ereiy 
young pedant's mind are fightit^ which shall 
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lEDder btm most a biotien to himself, moet va 
offeDce to hie neigbbonr !" 

WtioD Eustace was describing the military 
virtues. Lady Edward's countenance became more 
and taore conAised ; bat the Eavageaess of his 
feelings leading bim from bis object into a phi- 
lippic ^;ainst himself, gav« her time to recover 
her self-possession. 

"One of your dracriptions," jshe said, "at least, 
Mr. Green, is dreadfully exaggemted." 

" If yotrr ladyship sabscribes to the justice of 
the one with which you are best acquainted, 1 will 
answer tor the tratii of the other. It was natural 
enough," he continued, " that the fiiend I men- 
tioned should recoil from one of these characters, 
perhaps as natural that she should feel sympathy 
with the other ; yet, if I were not afraid that my 
voice would be too late to reach her ear," (he 
paused, for the thought of the calamity which 
awuted his sister affected him deeply, even in the 
midst of hie passion,) " I would tell her it is just 
within the limits of possilHlity, that as cold and 
dead a heart may be concealed by an indifferent 
mann^, as by aa earnest and passionate one." 

" I believe ihat may be trae," said Lady Ed- 
ward, and she sighed deeply: she saw that 
EusbLce had observed her, and added hastily, 
" but I cannot hear an honourable profesuon 
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abased, Mr. Green, because you may have reason 
to be displeased with some of its members. I 
have friends in it wbom I value most highly." 

" So have I," said Eustace ; " among others, 
ope with whom I believe you are acquainted." 
He epoke slowly; Lady Edward started, and 
asked, in a tremulous voice, who it was. 

" A Captain Marryatt." 

" Oh ! my guardian, or rather 'Wilham's. Yes, 
Mr. Green, if you know him, I am sure you will 
admit that he is not cold-hearted. He was one of 
Lord Edward's best friends." 

The perfect composure of this answer, and of 
Lady Edward's manner, convinced Eustace, more 
than the most coherent train of evidence, that 
there must be a mistake somewhere ; but the 
recollection of her manner. a few moments before 
still made him anxious, and he remained silent, 
with a countenance which must have convinced 
lAdy Edward that he had some motive for his 
qnestion. 

"And now," she said, " Mr. Green, as I hope, 
for the sake of our common friend, you have re- 
tracted your too hasty insinuations against the 
army, you mnsf do another act of justice, and 
own that nothing but a frenzy of self-dispart^e- 
ment could have induced you to paint in such 
colours a character which all, who have seen it 
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naturally exhibited, must respect and admire. I 
agree with you in considering the afiectatioQ of 
worldliaess particularly inappropriate to those 
whose happiness it is that they know so little 
of what is little worth knowing ; but I am sure I 
have been acquainted with some whose minds are 
wholly free from this vulgar pretension, who con- 
sider it a privil^e that edncatioa and circum- 
stances have kept them from acquiring a prema- 
ture acquaintance with society, and led them to a 
very eariy acquaintance with thecuelves. " 

" Alas ! Lady Edward, it is all deception and 
folly. The hardest student knows no more of 
himself than the hungriest place-hunter. He may 
have spent half hia days in his closet, reading 
books of metaphysics, and examining his mind, as 
he calls it ; but, while he is skimming the scum 
off the surface, feelings, of which he knows 
nothing, are silently working underneath. Yes, 
while he is boasting to others, and persuading 
himself that it is his prert^ative to rule the pas- 
sions which swayed over others — passions stronger 
than ever moved in the breasts of those who do 
not check them are atru^ling within his ; they 
are passions which not his own weak energy alone, 
but all the tyranny of custom, the consciousness of 
humiliation, the certainty of disappoiutment, cau^. 
not Bubdae." 
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" It is the worst fault of students," interrupted 
Lady Edward, " that they tbink too auch about 
themselves and their own eirenmstancea ; one coo- 
sequence of which is, that they do not make enough 
use of their friends ; — they might be rebeved from 
mnch anxiety and torment if, before erery fit of 
despair, they consulted those who would feel gra- 
tified by their confidence, whether there was any 
occasion for plunging into it." 

Eustace looked wildly at her. 

" I even venture to think, Mr. Green, that so 
bumble an indiTidual as myself might sometimes 
be serviceable in an emergency. Suppose, for 
instance, the question were proposed to me, whe- 
ther it were absolutely impossible that a gentle- 
man, who had the misfortnne to be woonded in a 
duel, might indnce a young lady of large fortune 
and great beauty to foi^ive him that error, she 
having been educated in a society which, besides 
treating such offences with particular severity, has 
imposed another and still cnieler regulation upon 
its members ; and if I, after great deliberation, 
were to answer, that, in spite of these serious 
obstacles, I thought it was possible, would not 
the unfortunate student, provided he entertained 
that respect for my wisdom to which I hold 
myself entitled, have reason to be glad that he 
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coDSolted me, instead of stadyiDg the point under 
great disedTsntages in his own chamber T" 

" And if," said Eustace, " that student were 
to tell you that he could not hare received any 
intelligence less agreeable to htm than that you 
had so kindly afforded ; — if he were to aay that he 
never coveted the forgiveness of that rich and fair 
lady, and had never given her the least reason to 
believe that he coveted it ; — if he were to say that 
the unconquerable passions which bad possession 
of his soul were directed towards an object so 
exalted, that he who had dared to raise his imagi- 
nation to it, even in his wildest moments, could 
never again waste a thought upon such a person, — 
oh ! what rehef could even you afford him then?" 

"Mr, Green," said Lady Edward, in an agi- 
tated voice, " there are no passions in the soul 
which are unconquerable — none hut such as time, 
if not we, may win a victory over. That doctrine 
is a true one; it is one which we must all re- 
ceive one day, and the sooner we submit to it the 
better. If I thought I should not be tiring, I 
would relate to you some adventures that befel an 
Irish lady with whom 1 was nearly and intimately 
acquainted, which might convince the most obsti- 
nate doubter. The story may throw a little light 
upon the feeling of our sex, and so perhaps induce 
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you to regard with more tolerance some passages 
IB my coDversation aDd conduct which I fear 
have seemed unaccountable to you." 

Eustace, without entire «ncerity perhaps, 
thanked her for her proposal, and she began as 
follows ; — 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

AU w« (hil arc cill'd wooKii know u well 
As men, it were a fir more noble thing 
To gtace where we ue giaced, and give rcapect 
Here where we ere reipecled ; yet we practiM 
A wilder ecnrte. and nerer bend dot ejMi 
On nan with pleamre, till tbe^ find thn waj 
To giie 111 ■ neglect: then we, too late, 
Perceiie the Ion of wbat we miglit tare had. 
And doat to death. 

BSIDMOKT AMD FLETCHER. 

" The lady of whom I speak, Mr. Green, was the 
daughter of the kindest and best of men. His 
virtues in every relation — as a husband, a friend, 
a iiuidlord, and a legislator — were the theme of 
every one's praise. In one point alone, he was 
thought to have erred : he was universally accused 
of injuring, by over-indulgence, the youngest of 
the girls, whom Providence had committed to bis 
care. That she was seldom denied any thing 
which she asked for, and that the gift was gene- 
rally aecompanied by a word or a look which 
¥OL. m. H 
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was Bweeter than itself, was most true. It is pos- 
sible, too, that he might have shown somewhat 
more partiality for the little creature, who alwa3rs 
ran across the lawn to greet him upon his aniral 
from a journey — who would sit for hours upon his 
knee, listening to his stories, and was never so 
happy as when he smiled upon her — than for 
her boisterous brothers, who loved any companion 
better than him : but, judging fircMu what I saw 
of her, and I knew her well, I never could believe 
that he was the cause of any of the misfortunes 
which befel her in after-life. 1 lancy — at least 
she always said so, and she spoke, I suppose, 
from what she felt — that it was rather the ca- 
pricious treatment she endured from the other 
branches of the family, than the unvarying kind- 
ness she experienced from him, which first awa- 
kened the evil passions of her character. From 
her infancy the child was lively, indiscreet, and 
volatile ; acting sometimes upon good impulaes^ 
sometimes upon had ones, but certfunly never 
from any forethought about the consequences of 
her actions. Her father, 1 believe, was as anxious 
as the rest of her family that these impulses 
should be well directed, but it was never his wish 
to see them crushed. Perhaps he was convinced 
that his daughter never could be nuide so worldly* 
wise as her neighbours ; or he had seen, in his 
commerce with society, which had been very ex- 
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tensive, enough to make him believe that worldly 
wisdom IB not the best principle of conduct. I 
cannot tell how this was ; but certainly, as I have 
said, his mode of treatment was every way diffe- 
rent from that of her other relations. He liked 
to encourage her liveliness, to make her feel that 
she was at her ease, and could say and do what 
she pleased as much in his company as if she 
were alone. He seemed to tbmk that, as self- 
dental is the greatest, the hardest of all duties, 
grown-up people should practise more of it than 
children ; and so he made a great many more 
sacrifices to them than he expected from them. 
,Well, I must not linger in tbis part of my story : 
it is enough to say that this was not the creed of 
my — of the young lady's mother and elder sisters ; 
that they and the majorityof her relations thought 
themselves bound, by r^ard to her future wel&re, 
not to let her be spoilt by the curious specula- 
tion of her fether. For this purpose, you must 
not suppose they resorted to what are called vio- 
l«tt measures. My friend's was not the child- 
hood of a heroine or a martyr. She went through 
no persecutions that would deserve a place in a 
novel. Hard speeches, averted look^, cold smiles, 
corrections of her pertness when she asked any of 
the iamily questions, and checks upon her dis- 
agreeable fondness if she kissed them, — these 
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were the only torments that tbey made use of; 
bnt trust me, Bir, these are sufficient to render 
miserable the life of all children, and to break 
the spirits of most. They did not break my he- 
roine's spirit ; they only made it somewhat more 
headstrong and selfish. Her childhood — bnt I 
will not speak any more of her childhood, a time 
which it can be Httle pleasant for you to hear of, 
for it contains httle incident, or to me to reflect 
on, for " — added Lady Edward Mortimer, after a 
moment's pause, and Eustace thought the remaric 
rather obyions-^" it is always disagreeable to re- 
flect npon nnpleasant circnmetancas in the lirea 
of one's friends. 

" This girl, sir, had always been accounted ra- 
ther handsome, at least her nurse-maids used to 
tell her so ; and when she reached the age of six- 
teen, or it may be a little earlier, she adopted the 
same opinion herself. Whether there is some mo- 
ment in the life of all women at which this dis- 
coveiy breaks upon them with a new and delight- 
ful force, is a fact that I will not take upon me to 
determine, but there were many circumstances 
which impressed it very strongly on the mind of 
my friend. She had been the neglected, the 
markedly n^Lected, member of her tamily, except 
during the few hours of each week in which she 
was in her lather's presence ; and even he had 
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been latterly induced, by the repreaentatioiu of 
frienda, and by her iDCreasing wilfulness, to be 
le«8 decided in his demoostrations of fondness. 

" And now, this same girl, who in the nursery 
and school-room had been condemned to the low- 
est seat, had been h<moared by an occasicHial con- 
descending smile from her eldw sisters, and had 
rarely, if ever, been admitted into th^ drcle 
when they were whispering and tittering over their 
secrets — this same girl suddenly saw herself the 
cynosure of the withdrawing-room — saw the chairs 
by her elder sisters deserted, and numerous can- 
didates intrigoing for the one nearest to her—" 
found that, instead of having to beg for smiles, 
she could dispense them to those who almost ex^- 
pected a denial and would go away exulting in 
their success. The first feelings of a woman in 
snch a notel situation are very — I mean, I think 
they must be — singular; especially if she had been 
brought up, as my friend was, in the country. At 
first they can hardly believe that such a chai^ 
has come over their fortunes ; they must be' in- 
clined to rub their eyes like Christopher Sly, and, 
while their willing slaves ofier to do their smallest 
bidding, merely request them to write their Italian 
exercise, or play a crabbed passi^ in Corelli for 
them. But I apprefarad, Mr. Green, that vain 
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creatures, sutih ae we are, come in a very short 
time to a thorough understanding of our new con- 
dition. It is not the work of many weeks, I might 
almost say of many daya, to transform the young 
lady who has lived a life of the greatest eubjec- 
-tioQ, into a coquette and a tyrant. So, I suppose, 
it is with others, and so it was with the subject of 
my story. She was pleased with most of those 
who professed to be pleased with her, and with 
all who professed to be pleased with her she 
'flirted. Society is somewhat different in Ireland 
from what it is in England; the indiyidaals of 
■each country are still more unlike each other ; 
and, owing to both these circumstances, flirtation 
in the two countries has quite a different meiming. 
Here it is compatible with a great deal of worldly 
wisdom, and, in nine cases out of ten, it is pursued 
upon policy, though perhaps a mistaken policy, 
-as the sorest and pleasanteet way to a certain and 
definite end. In Ireland it is quite another thing. 
"Hie titles of two popular norels, ' Flirtation ' 
-uid ' Scheming, ' would never seem identical 
.there. It is dmply an obedience to an impulse, — 
the gratification of an inordinate love of power ; 
and the consequence is, that ladies who fell into 
the crime there, act much less in obedience to 
rule, and involve themselves in many more scrapes 
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than tiieir Anglican mters. Moreorer, the fault 
' in the former case is much more proof against all 
the ordioary remedies, than in tiie latter. 

" In vain it ««8 explained to my poor frieod, that 
she was acting upon a very ihdse view of her in- 
terest — that mice, if played with too long, some* 
times escape the paw HaHly, — and all the rest of 
the argnments which we so often hear urged by 
grave mo^rs to reaKmable Eoglieh young ladies 
with so much success. They seemed to her idle 
tales : she had no plans of interest ; she was not 
thinking of catching any Imce ; and what was it to 
herwhethershe succeeded or not? She was selfish 
enough, no doubt; but still (I am not a philo- 
sopher, yon laiow, Mr. Green, and I cannot ex- 
press exactly what I mean,) there seems to me 
some distinction between the selfishness which 
works merely for imtnediate gratificatiiHi, and the 
selfishness which keeps some remote object stea- 
dily in view. The world, I know, prefers the last ; 
but I own that I, who am a simple woman, have 
always Uked the other be6t. Ara I wrot^ sir 1" 

" I am not a much better philosopher than 
fonrself. Lady Edward," said Eustace ; " all my 
theories have been of late so up-rooted, that I 
scarcely know my own mind ; but I tJiink I should 
be inclmed to agree with you, for this reason 
chi^y, — that the one kind of selfisbDeBB being the 
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result of impulBe has a chance of being cured by 
higher and more permanent impulses, wlule the 
mere calculator cannot, by the utmost extension of 
his power of calculation, cease to be selfish." 
: " I do not know whether I quite understand 
yoD," resumed Lady Edward ; " bat if I do not 
mistake the meaning of your remaik, that the 
selfish impulse may be driven oat of the mind by a 
better, i think the next part of my friend's his- 
tory illustrates it : — 

" The • regiment had been for some time 

in our neighbourhood — " 

Eustace looked up, and half smiled. 
- " Had been some time in our neighbourhood, 
for the residence of my femily was at no great 
distance from hers. In most parts of the comi^, 
either in England or in Ireland, this would be a 
circumstance of deep importance. To the other 

inhabitants of M it probably was bo ; but my. 

friend, whose father's house bad been always full 
of viutors of all descriptiimB, was not much 
moved by the evmt. Thne were several pleasant 
men amongst the officers, and, though it was a 
gtshionable regiment, they condescended to visit 
at-the houBe of one of the principal gentlemen.of 
the county, as he was an Irishman. By these 
my fiiend was flattered, and with these of course 
she flirted. Several of them became, or affected 
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to become, het devoted admirers ; she was pleased 
— encouraged them, and laughed at them — and 
under her judicious treatment, their wounds, 
though they might smart for the time, were very 
soon healed, and were no obstacle to their appear- 
ing regularly at parade. They had been about 
three months at their quarters before they were 
joined by a lieutenant of the nam& — we will call 
him if you please, Nogent. His countenance — you 
were never in Ireland I think, Mr. Green 1" and 
Lady Edward, as she spoke, fixed her eyes upon 
Eostace, with an expression which he could not 
in the least interpret ; it was so strange a mixture 
of wonder and uncertainty, and, his vanity whis- 
pered to him — interest. 

" Once, I believe," said the invalid, " but quite 
in my infancy. la a knowledge of the localities 
of Dublin necessary to understand your lady- 
ship's story?" 

" No, not aeceflsary," replied Lady Edward, 
somewhat confused, " only — but it does not sig- 
nify, — the countenance I was going to describe 
had nothing to do with geography. The face — I 
hope you do not approve of the cant which o,ne 
meets with in modem novels about irregular 
beauty ?" 

*' Not at all," replied Eustace ; " I think it is 
just like the cant of setting up melody against 
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hannony, and surely no one who thinks that the 
most exquisite melody is ioconsisteDt with the 
most learned and intricate hannony can have 
been present at an omtorio of Haydn'i." 

Ijuly Edward's eyes were again riveted on the 
speaker, diough, appar»itly, she was not much 
occupied with bis words, and it was half a mi- 
Dute's pause before she recollected their purport 
sufficiently to reply in rather a low voice — 

" Certainly not ; and I think no one can fancy 
that the most brilliant expression of countenance 
is inconsistent with the most classical outline of 
features : who erer saw the &ce of lieutenant 
Nugent 1 Those eyes, fiill and deep, and soft — 
the raven locks — Oh, nonsense 1 " she added, 
throwing her face upon the ground, a measure by 
which she did not conceal the deep blush which 
crimsoned it, for her long neck bore its full part in 
the emotion — " Oh, nonsenBe ! what is the purpose 
of giving you a catalogue of his features? — enough, 
that she of whom I speak thought she had never 
seen any one BO beautiful. Before they met, he had 
been prepared to expect a finished coquette, or per- 
haps not a finished bat a country coquette. She 
had determined to make a conqnest of one whom 
she bad heard spoken of as quite invulnerable. 
They were both disappointed. She felt as if she 
oould not flirt with him ; and how was it likely 
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thtt he shoold be moch rtrack ivith her, when she 
had thrown ewkj har princitial weapon 1" 

" But she had not lost her beauty, Luiy Ed- 
ward r 

" No, she had Bot lost that, wfaatever it ndght 
be worth ; but it did not seem to have much 
esteem in the eyes of lieutenant Xngent. He 
did not appear stndioiuly to seek her company, or 
to avrad it ; and v^en he was by her side, there 
was a self-poneesion in bis manner, which began 
very soon to distress and init^s her. She had 
always been used to awaken an interest in those 
who beheld her. Why should he be the single 
rebel against hsr authority 7 She tried to loc^ 
rery iodifisnnt, and looked really very leetlesi. 
Whenever she fell into convarsation with him, the 
ease of lus maimers increased the confusion of 
hers. For the first time in her life, she thought 
that she wanted a more perfect education — that 
the year she had passed in Dublin, and the half 
year at a fimsfaing school in London, had not been 
sufficient to give her all the resources she seeded ; 
and that she was, aft«r all, but a ntw, half- 
polished Irish girl : then her vanity would come 
to her relief, - and she bied the resources of her 
native wit— ^e tried to say very bitter and 
satirical thinga, which would both show off her 
talent, and wound the knigbt. But this did 
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not answer ^tber, for the last wisb was strongest 
in her mind, and her irritation was alwaya 
more conBpicnoua than her powers of sarcasui. 
Poor girl ! this was a sad part of her life — 
she was stra^ling, hard, against a feeling which 
was too strong, for. her, and which grew, the 
strongM', the more she fought ^ainpt it. Indeed, 
the power she had to oppose it with was not very 
great ; it lay entirely in her pride, and pride was 
rather an acquired than a. natural feeling with hei. 
It had been prodaced by the singular circnm- 
stances in which she was placed — ^by the contempt 
with which she was treated, among her relations, 
and the honours which were paid Jier by others ; 
80 that at last, as was perhaps not unnatural,. it 
gave way to one feeling nnresisted and irre- 
sistible — an absolute, overpoweiing, . passionate 
love. You will think ve^ strangely, and perhaps 
very ill of her, when I tell yon so; but I. am 
giving you h^ story, and I must give it you ho-- 
nestly. Indeed, Mr. Green — for I would not have 
you quite despise my fnend — 'I really believe that 
there never was a time ia.her life when her feelings 
were better or more elevated than they were at 
the time I speak .of. Her vanity had been mor- 
tified, and it had shrunk away. She no longer 
coqoetted aiid played the despot, for she felt that 
she had been vanquished. The rancorous pas- 
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fiioDS which had been excited by her relatiTes' 
tFeatmeDt, seemed to die out, and to give place to 
those honest feelings which she had enjoyed when 
she knew that her father's eye was resting npoo 
her with love, or when he played with her long 
tresses, or kissed off the tears that some childish 
grief had brought into her eyes. There was no- 
thing selfish, sir, in that love; for a time she 
scarcely c^red whether it was requited or no ; bat 
she gave way to it as to a new and joyous excite- 
ment which possessed her whole soul, and wanted 
nothing to make its delights more complete and 
exquisite. And even now," said Lady Edward, 
and her eyes sparkled, and her cheeks flushed, as 
she spoke — " and even now, after years of trial 
and sorrow, where love is dead, and friends arfi 
cold— though any other reflection on her past .life 
is anguish, and the reflection upon him whom she 
then cherished the most agonizing. of all — even 
now, when she speaks and thinks of this time, her 
heart dances lightly and gaily within her, and the 
burden of existence seems to fall off, and shti 
walks in spirit amongst the fields and woods of 
her childhood as if the bitter remembrances that 
are linked to them were passed away, and she 
was gazing upon a cloudless bud, and drinking in 
the fi-eshness of the morning air. 

'* Bat I am getting into the heroics ; it is the 
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sin of my coimtiy, Mr. Oreeo, and yoa mnat ex- 
cuse it. 

" I said that my fnend in the first ecstasy of a 
first Love scarcely allowed herself to think whether' 
her passicMi was returned ; but do not fency that 
such a feeling could have existed, except for a 
very short and very happy, because unselfish, 
time. So<Mi, very booq, the earthlier ingredients 
of afiection would have come to mix with the 
heavenly ones ; onA if she had been disappointed, 
pride and rage might at last have driven out both. 
However, during the continuance of that time, 
there was a marked change in her demeanour. In 
t^e company of ordiimry acquaintances, her man- 
ners became much kinder and softer than they 
had been ; and in the presence of him she loved 
there was an earnest simplicity, a restraint, but 
one of delicacy, and not any longer of fear and 
awkwardness. 

"jYou will easily understand that such could 
never have been mlopted firom calculation. On 
the contrary, the lady had always heard, which I 
believe was the truth, that the female friends of 
Lieutenant Nugent had never been selected, be- 
cause they were paTticuliU'ly modest and natural. 
THo, sir, it was no refined ciHitrivance of my friend 
to win a lover, that induced her at once to lay 
aside her firivolity and her artifice. It was 
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prompted by instinct, and yet it had all tfae effect 
of deliberation. 

" lieutenant Nngent, wbo had always evioced 
an evident distaste to her previous manners, but a 
distaste which she had never interpreted to be the 
displeasure arising from interest, would now watch 
her most trifling action, make comments in a low 
voice upon some part of her conduct on a pre- 
vious day, that she had foi^otten, ask curious 
questions about her acquaintances, and look 
pleased or wounded by her answers^would recall 
words to her recollection which she had spoken to 
him in anger, but which he had seemed not to 
hear — in short, would show all those manifestations 
of— of— affection which a woman " 

Lady'Edward stammered and looked dreadfully 
confused — saw that Enstace's pale cheek was 
covered by a deeper crimson than her own, and 
^ve up the sentenc^in despair. 

" It was not long," she continued still embar- 
rassed ; — " but why should I trouble you with a 
love-scene ? aud it scarcely conld be called a 
love-scene at all ; for it was not in the darkness, 
or in the moonlight, among the woods, or by the 
side of a still lake — it was under the glare of 
lamps, in a crowded room, at a vulgar village 
rout, that the words fell upon her ear, wd thrilled 
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thiongh her franw, which, though a |H«B8ure of the 
hand was the only answer, wedded their sotiU to 
each other for ev^r." 

This was the night before he was to set off to 
join a detachment to the south of Ireland. 

lieutenant Nugent was absent about two 
months. When he returned, he found my friend's 
family in mourning. Not many days after his 
departure, a calamity, the first great calamity she 
had ever known (though her life had been a series 
of petty miseiies) had be&llen my frieod. Her 
&ther, who ia the morning was in perfect health, 
was attacked with apoplexy. He Uved twenty- 
four hours ; and durii^ that time was speechless, 
and apparently insensible. But about half an 
bonr before his death, when the lady was stand- 
ing alone by his bedside, he beckoned her to him,- 
and kissed her with a fondness which he had not 
often shown her since childhood, and which she 
felt was meant as a foi^veness for all her past 
waywardness ; and this kiss was accompanied 
mth a look of such anxious interest, that it fixed 
^taelf for ever on his daughter's memory, and 
seemed to her in after-times a warning, which, if 
she could have interpreted it, might have saved 
her from years of sorrow and anguiEh. , 

The weather during lieutenant Nugent's ab- 
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teace had been cold aod niny ; he had been 
much exposed to It ; and when he called, the lady 
obseired that he was looking ill. There never 
was a moment when he seemed more affectionate, 
and .certainly none when she felt his kiadness 
more necessary. But her mother and sisters, who 
had b^un to fancy they were attached, looked 
sospicionsly npoo them. My friend saw the pro- 
priety of 'cannon. She spoke to Inm with dis- 
tance and levity, and the look which he gave her 
aa he left the room showed that his pride and his 
lore were equally wounded. The next day he did 
not come — nor the next, nor the next. She was 
uigiy; thought be was capricious, and that he 
was punishing her for a fault which he ought to 
have seen was unaT<Hdable. The fourth day she 
heard he was confined to his room with a fever. 

" Mr. Green, I am now come to a strange part 
of my story. You will have need to look chari- 
tably upon all the circametances of my fneod's 
case.before you will he able to make any allowance 
for her conduct. You must remember that I am 
describing an Irish girl of seventeen, desperately 
in love— one whose impulses had always been 
strong, and had become stronger from opposition j 
whose judgment was always weak, and who, tired 
of being constantly told so, had at last come to 
despise judgment altc^ether. You must remem- 
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ber that thie Irish girl felt that she had treated her 
lorercoldly, and that instead of makiog atonement 
to him for it in her heart, she had indulged cruel 
and unjust Bospicions of his having resented the 
affront at a time when nothing most likely bat 
positive weakness prevented him from coming to 
forgive her. You must remember that the only 
friend for whose esteem she cared much waB gone, 
and that it had alvrays been a kind of pleasure 
with her — a wicked pleasure, I allow — to ahum 
the notions of propriety of her other relatives. Yon 
must know also that she had do hope from the 
news she heard of his health that he would be welt 
enough to Bend her intelligence of it. You must 
imagine all this, and even then you will think the 
conduct of my friend extravagant, tuid perhaps in- 
excusable, when I tell you that she resi^ved to 
visit her lover in his apartments at the bar- 
racks. 

" I do not think that her having reed of such 
feats in romances had much effect upon her, as 
she was naturally mad enough for any thing ; but 
when she ha^ determined upon the step, she con- 
sulted those volumes for the most approved dis- 
guise of a heroine : but she could find nothing to 
suit her purpose, so she was obliged to have re- 
course to her own wit, which generally was ready 
enough in assisting her into a screpe. She found 
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out who Lieuteaant Nngent's nurae wa§, and that 
she cDiployed a girl to wait upon her in the sick- 
room. This girl was sent for hy my fiiend'a lady's- 
maid, and informed that she had some plaia-woik 
for her to do in the house, which would occupy 
her a few hours of the following day. The girl, 
as was expected, said she could not come, as she 
must attend on Mrs. Wilson, the lieutenant's nurse. 
The maid, in pursuance of orders, told her that 
she was a good girl j that her miBtress bad taken 
a fancy to her ; that it was a pity she should 
not accept an offer which might lead to her get- 
ting a good place ; and, lastly, to go home and in- 
ibrm Mrs. Wilson that some other girl should he 
fouitd to go to the barracks instead of her. 

" These measures being arranged, and the lady 
having ugnified to her fiimily that she should not 
be Timble all tbt morning, she decked herself in 
the red stuff gown, plain cap, and worsted stock- 
ings and black shoes, which was the dress of the 
girls at the parish -schools, took a basket on her 
arm, and walked to the barracks to assume her 
hoDOuiable office of errand-girl to the nurse of 
aa invalid officer, por the first hour and a half 
of her stay she could not even approach .the 
bed-side of him for whose sake she had incurred 
Buch a risk and humiliation ; for the nurse kept her 
constantly employed in menial duties, and in 
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abusing her for her awkward way of executing 
them. However, in this particular she improved, 
and she bore the hard words bo meekly, that the old 
bog patted her on the back, told her, if that was 
her first attempt, she would turn out a good ser- 
vant in time, and, as the highest proof of favour 
she could show, kissed her cheek with her anci^it 
and parched lips. But it was not the highest 
faroor, for, a few minutes after, she asked her 
to take her seat by the sick man and watch 
him, while she retired to get some refreshment: 
This was the moment for which my friend had 
longed so earnestly, and when it came, what a 
convulsion shook every fibre of her frame ! — her 
head was dizzy — her eyes swam, and she BCarcel|^ 
dared lift them to tbke a momentary glance at him 
who was the whole world to ber. At let^^ she 
looked at him, and then she could not withdraw 
her gaze for an instant. His sleep was delirious, 
and he uttered strange words and broken mean- 
ings, which she could now and then connect with 
what she knew had been things and objects that 
had interested him. Not a word was lost; and 
she listened-— oh ! how attentively ! — in hop^.of 
catching some syllable or letter of her own name. 
But not a sound came to her ears to which she 
could give that construction. She asked herself 
how this could be : — she was sure that in health or 
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ncknese, in lier hoars of rest or of madness, his 
name would be uppermost in her thoughts. Her 
miad dwelt upoR the subject till, (it ivas human 
or woman's nature, and you must forgive it,) — till 
even the recollectioQ of all his pain and illness 
did not prevent her from feeling angry, almost 
bitter against her lover. But the nurse returned ; 
the girl for whom she was acting as substitute ar< 
rived ; she dared not stay longer, and she de- 
termined to return the next day. , The next day 
she did return, and the next — and the next — and 
the next." 

" And were no suspicions awakened in her 
fomily?" inquired Eustace. 

" I believe none." 

" That is strange !" said Eustace ; " though I 
have generally remarked that even very awkward 
schemes succeed, unless the contriver of them 
&il8 (as, indeed, the contrivers of good as well 
as awkward schemes generally do) to follow out 
their original notion." 

" And do you think my — the scheme I have 
mentioned particularly awkward?" said Lady Ed- 
ward, apparently somewhat piqued. 

"Oh, very far from it — exceedingly ingenious!" 
said Eustace, perhaps rather against his con- 
science: " but I am anxious to hear the conti- 
nuation of your story." 
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" When she first commeQced her visits, the 
consciousness of her impropriety had naturally 
prevented her from alluding to Lieutenant Nu- 
gent ; but she soon b^an to reflect that this 
silence muet excite suspicicm ; so, on the last of 
the days I have mentioned, she introduced his 
name, and asked whether any messenger had 
lately inquired after his health. An answer in 
the negative was returned from one of her sisters, 
with some hint, that all the iamily did not care bo 
much about the gallant invalid as one of them 
might do. This was said without any more 
meaning than met the ear. One of her brothers 
instantly remarked, " Thd you say Nugent was 
ill t I do think it would be just as well to pay a 
sick acquaintance the compliment of an obliging 
inquiry," — " That is alt I meant," said my friend ; 
a card left at the lodge of the barracks will an- 
swer the purpose." — " It shall be done," said her 
brother. 

" At the usual time she went. In all the for- 
mer days of her servitude she had nothing to en- 
dure but what she counted upon — dis^reeable 
duties and reprimands &om her mistress. These 
she could bear cheerfully — joyfully. The kind, 
thankful smile with which be locked at her when 
she poured out his medicine for him or broi^t 
him his food, so different froib the look he gave 
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to the old matron, and not a look of recc^;nitioo 
neither — nor yet so tender, that she could feel 
jealons of it, as something which should only 
hare been giten her in her own, person — this 
smile repEud her a thousand times over for all her 
labours. 

" But Lieutenant Nugent nas now better, and, for 
a day or tw6 pas^ leave had been given to one or 
two acquaintances to visit his room. Of this per- 
mission she had not heard, or the maidenly pride 
which had not deserted her, thoi^h she seemed to 
have deserted it, would have prevented her fix>n» 
approaching the threshold of the chamber. She 
was inwardly determined that she would never 
retoro, when she heard steps approaching the 
room : she ran into the adjoining apartment, and 
began to occupy herself with some plates, that, in 
case any one entered, she might not draw obser- 
vation by seeming to avoid it. 

" She listened with painful anxiety to the con- 
versation in the sick-room. For some time she 
was more grieved for the invalid than for herself, 
for t^e loud tones of Mie of the visitors, whcan she 
recognised as a young ensign, a great friend of her 
brother's, she knew were very unsuitable to him 
in his present state ; but, a minute or two after, 
she caught another tower voice; — she listened, and 
her heart throbbed so violently, that she felt as if 
its beatings might be heard through the wall. 
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It was impossible she could be mistaken ; she 
knew the voice too well. Then came a short, 
feeble remark from the invalid, and his soft sweet 
tones soothed and comforted her even in the 
midst of her distress : she was still lingering 
over the sound when the nurse entered the sick- 
room. The door at which she came in was op- 
posite to that of the room in which my friend 
was concealed, at the furthest corner from the 
bed. She could therefore distinctly hear the 
young ensign say to the old womaui not loud 
enough to be heard by the invalid — ' Old mother ! 
what has become of the pretty girl you told me 
hoaonred this room between twelve and three?' 
She whispered something, and while my friend 
was c<msidering whether she should not at alt 
risks run into the room, the door of the closet 
opened, and the officer closed it soflly behind him. 
He came up to her, and said some insulting words, 
which she dared not resent, except by a look of 
indignation and scorn. He seized her arm : she 
adjured him to leave the room : he laughed. He 
attempted an insolent freedom ; and whilst, in spite 
of her violent opposition, be was taking it, mut- 
tered a horrid proposition into her ear : she broke 
from him, and foigetting every thing but her fear 
and rage — fotgetting that her cap and the hand- 
kerchief which was round her head had fallen off 
in the stru^le, and that there was nothing to 
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conceal her whole head and face, she bnnt into 
the room. She was restored to reason, by hear- 
ing the word 'Emily' screamed from two roiccB. 

" Gracioua Heaven ! her brother was there. 
Her brother was there at that hour, ahre and 
well ; the next, he was carried out of that room — 
dead !" 

Lady Edward hid her face in her handker- 
chief, and sobbed aloud. Eustace begged her to 
defer the continuation of her story till the even- 
ing, and, after some attempts to proceed, she 
complied with his request. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



R«pM»tioa. 
Hon aw* of fooU uid gtnX dim 1 (Imki that ciiaak'U 
Fneit addidona, ud mak'at mortals nreat 
Blood and cold droju, in fear to lou, or hope , 

To gain, thj atnT-enttia^ •ddom-wutbj' gradngi 1 

Habitoh. 

Reratge ptoni ita own exscntioner ! 



"THEeTents," said Lady Edward, "which followed 
upon my friend's being discovered in the siclt- 
room, are like the medley of incoherent images 
which pass hefore one in a dream. All ahe knew 
was, that a tumult of voices arose in the chamber; 
that her attempt to explain that her lover knew 
nothing of her presence was inaudible ; that the 
sick man, gathering strength from fear, spoke 
loudly and vehemently in her defence; that a 
deep stillnesB followed for some minutes ; that she 
was hurried out of the chamber, and the words 
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' dearest Enalj ' were tlie Isst which f^ upOD hci 
ear. The rest of the miaeraUe tale she gathered 
in broken fimgmenta afterwards. Every attempt 
at ezplanatioa had increased the violeoce of her 
brother : the denial that Lieutenant Nugent had 
any ^owledge whatever of her di^;uiBe, instead 
of [MXHtucing any good effect, only convinced him 
that the most dreadful intimacy existed betwem 
thnn, and that they were willing to say any thing 
to conceal it ; he became fiiriouB — he might, he 
aaid, have attributed her conduct to madness if 
her lover had not committed deliberate perjury in 
denying that he was aware of her name, but he 
now knew him to be his Hater's seducer. The 
word rattled in his throat before he could utter it, 
and; when it was uttered, be seemed to have over- 
come the only obstacle which stood between him 
and his vengeance. He grasped the sick man by 
the throat, and swore that he wonld not wait for 
bis recovery to receive the satia&ction he d^ 
mauded ; that he should give it him there in that 
room, or that he would smother him as he lay. 
A brace of |Hstols hung over the fire-place ; he 
s^zed Uiem, pushed the nurse out of the room, 
flung th$ ensign, who had been stupidly gazing on 
the scene, down the stairs, and fastened the door. 
" I^ive minutes elapsed before any one came ; 
and when the door was broken open. Lieutenant 
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Nugent was leaning, with a pistol in his hand, 
against the bed-post, laughing deliriously ; and 
faer brother — I hare told you that already — 

" I am not ^ven to fainting," said Lady Ed- 
ward, sedng that Eustace was terrified at the 
hysterical giggle which followed her last words, 
and was springing up to relieve her — " I am not 
given to fainting ^ I have passed through too 
many scenes for that. You shall hear the rest 
presently." She left the room, but soon returned. 

" The increased illness of Lieutenant " 

" May I request that you would first let me 
hear the fate of the lady, about whom I am most 
interested," sud Eustace, rightly judging that 
to speak on the one subject would he a relief, and 
on the other a greater struggle than, in the pre- 
sent state of her feelings, she was capable of. 

Lady Edward saw the motive, and smiled, with 
that look of more than kindness which had so 
often puzzled and delighted him. 

" If you can feel interest for such a person," 
she resumed, " I fear I can tell you nothing that 
will not cause you grief on her account. What a 
blessing it would have been for her, if the misfor- 
tunes which poured down in such quick sjiccessioti 
upon her had driven her mad ! She might then, 
besides losing the quick sense of her sufierings, 
have found some sympathy — at least, some pity ; 
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but there was none in store for her. She was 
rational, woadetfuUy rational : evei^ -her health 
did not give way; — it Seemed aa if all her fibres 
were strung— her whole frame nerved up to the 
point at which it was capable of bearing tha 
utmost conceivable intensity of grief. To give you 
a summary of her sorrows, or to say which iron 
entered most deeply into her soul, would be diffi-< 
cult; but you must forgive her the selfishnees, 
(Lady Edward spoke in a low, shrill,' mono-, 
tonous voice,) if I tell you that neither Tybalt's 
death nor Romeo's banishment, neither the 
thought that her brother was dead, nor that her 
lover waft, his murderer, pressed so heavily upon 
her soul, as the feeling that she was held as a 
spotted and tainted creature ; that her brother's 
death had hallowed the words which be uttered 
in bis rage, and that they were now become the 
deliberate opinion of every one ; that the Sighli- 
aesB of her former behaviour, which none had 
thought proceeded from want of innocence, and 
which some believed the fruit of it, was now quoted 
as conclusive evidence against her; that those 
who passed gave her a look of pity, which she 
knew was the sign of a sneer within ; that her 
relatives looked upon her aa a tolerated outcast ; 
and that the good name which her fiither had 
borne, and taught her to lore for the sake of 
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those who had borne it before him, and which had 
aflTer been degraded, was now for ever disgraced 
in her. It was in vain for a weak girl to £ght 
againrt such an opinion. In England she might 
have been listened to; for in England, though 
breaches of the marriage-Tow are far more com- 
mon than in our land, unmarried ladies of the 
^pper classes are supposed to have such an inte- 
rest to avoid dishonour, that they are seldom sus- 
pected of incurring it." 

" True," said Eustace ; " that is a reason why 
men, vrith their vu^ar and brutal notions of your 
sex, do not suspect them ; but I trust that yon 
give our countrywomen the same credit as your 
own, for being preserved by that high and holy 
■ense of what is right, which, thank God, is im- 
pressed upon their hearts in the very cradle." 

" Oh. yes," said Lady Edward, " we Irish- 
wfanen are dreadfully prejudiced, you know ; and 
I cannot help thinking that there is a tittle more 
of calculation in all your actions than in ours. 
But I believe English ladies to be as pure a race 
as any in the world, and (what I did not quite be- 
lieve before) I am rejoiced to see there are some 
of the other sex who think them so. As I was 
saying, in Ireland the argument that my friend 
would have been acting against her interest in 
unning had no w«ght in her favour. Every one 
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knew that ahe had been always acting against 
her interest; and why not now? And in case 
any one suggested that she might have been 
restrained by that sense of duty you speak of. 
people turned away with indigaatioa from the 
apologist, ahd said, that whilst the corpse of the 
lHx>ther, whose murder she had caused, was still 
warm, it was wicked to say a word in her behalf. 

" I will not attempt to describe to you the 
awfiil day of the inquest. To the surprise of the 
whole court, and, most of all, to her own, she 
gave her evidence clearly and distioctly, and, ex- 
cept in the facts which related to the ensign, 
without any confusion. When she reached that 
part of her story, a deep blush covered ber face ; 
she stammered, and could not proceed. By 
nearly all who were present in the court, this 
assumption of maidenly modesty, on the part of 
one who seemed so absolutely to have laid it 
aside, was thought affected, and it greatly in- 
creased the prejudice against her — I said by 
nearly all : there was c«ie there who thought dif* 
ferently; bat of him presently. 

' ' The verdict to which, after a long deliberation, 
the jury arrived, was ' Wilful murder against Lieu- 
tenant Nugent.' Though the popular feeling 
against him was very strong, this verdict, pro- 
ceeding from a jury of Irishmen, excited great 
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surprise. Often in that country, the most outra- 
geous acts of violence escaped under a milder 
name than was in the present instance bestowed 
upon an act of evident self-defence. 

" Alt this the lady attributed to the disgust in- 
spired by her supposed conduct; and when she 
saw the fierce eyes of her relations, and heard 
them assert, in language which left no doubt that 
they spoke from their hearts, their intention of re- 
venging, to the last extremity of the law, the mur- 
der of their brother, she felt that she was the 
murderer of one dearer to her than all the brothers 
in the universe. 

'* And when she dwelt upon the agonizing reflec- 
tion, when she thought of one cut oS in the pride 
of his youth for her — oh, bow bitterly her heart 
smote her, that she had ever allowed herself to 
think of her other sufferings, or to esteem the evil 
opinions and taunts of the world as more than 
dust in the balance I" 

" All communication with her lover, I suppose, 
was QQt of the question," said Eustace. 

" Quite. Before the inquest, she had longed for 
an interview, and had even devised means for one ; 
but imprudence had mined her once, and the 
thought of increasing the chance of a verdict 
against him, by its being discovered tfaatoneofthe 
witnesses was in communication with him, induced 
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her to abandon the de»gii. After that, it was of 
course impossible. She heard however, and it 
was an alleviation eren then, that, to the astonish- 
meat of every one, this dreadful event had not 
produced a relapse, and, though still very weak, he 
was certainly recovering. 

" About this time, a young man, the son of an 

Irish nobleman' 'I am a&aid, Mr, Green, you 

are exhausted, mil yon like me to leave off?" 

" Oh no, indeed," replied Eustace, " there i» 
no part of your story in which I should more re- 
gret an interruption." 

Lady Edward looked confused, and a^ed, ia a 
somewhat hurried manner, what there was that 
interested him just then. She did notr»vrait for- 
an answer, bat proceeded. 

" I was saying that the jury on the inquest " 

Eustace was about to suggest that she was re- 
commencing her story at the wrong place, but be 
saw that she was much embarrassed, and he felt 
. that it would be wrong to correct her. 

But she made not much better hand of this sen- 
tence than of the last, and Eustace was disposed 
to acquiesce in her own proposal of adjourning 
the story. To this, however. Lady Edward now 
seemed dinnclined, and after mattering something 
about being foolish, and -that the rest of the story 
was very singular, and retiring for a moment to the 
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window, where Eustace thought he aaw her wipe 
aw&y a tear, she reHumed. 

"The juiy on the inquegt were composed of the 
leading gentlemen of the comity. There was one 
person however, who, though the son of an Iiish 
nobleman, and in the commission of the peace, did 
not form a member of it. Whether this happened 
by accident or design I cannot telt— but my friend 
certainly longed for his nomination, and felt a pre- 
sentiment of the result when she heard that he 
was passed orer. He was a young man, Mr. 
Green, who had formed some strange notions 
about the duties which landlords owe their te- 
nants, and had just settled in Wicklowivith a view 
of putting his notions in practice. He had not 
been long in the county, and had not yet done much 
for it ; but the peasantry loved him lor his inten- 
tions, and amongst them he was the most popular 
man for many miles roand. He was not unpopu- 
lar either in his own class, only that it used to be 
a topic of complaint among his brother magistrates, 
that hia obstinate English ways of dealing with 
the questions that cam& before them often occa- 
sioned their dinners to get very cold, and there^ 
fore reduced them to the disagreeable and immo- 
ral necessity of curmng their raoks. 

" The intercourse between this yoimg man and; 
my friend's &mily had been merely fcmnid : but 
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the general intereet of tlie case took him, though 
not on the jury, to the trial. 

" During the whole of it, but, above M, when 
my frieud was giring her evidence, bis attention 
seemed deeply riveted, and, when the jury re- 
turned with their verdict, he was observed by some 
who were near him to start and utter an expres- 
sion of vehement indignation. The Lady's family 
were not aware of thia circumstance, otherwise 
they might have been rather anxious to decline 
the acquaintance, which, from that day forth, the 
young nobleman very ambitiously courted. Hia 
manners were particularly winning. I never re- 
member such a mixture of sotlness and dignity, 
such perfect self-possession, and bo delicate a re- 
gard for the feelings of others. He wrought in- 
sensibly ujKin their minds, and in a short time be 
was on such a footing of intimacy in the family 
that he could nearly venture to speak to them on 
the subject which was nearest to their hearts. He 
proceeded, however, cautiously, and it was not till 
within three weeks of the assizes at which Lieute- 
aant Nugent was to be tried that he touched di- 
rectly upon it. Ix>ng before this, however, he 
had opportunity of exerting his benevolence in 
another way. My friend had entirely excluded 
herself from company, and for a month after the 
death of her brother it was seldom that she ap- 
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peared in her own fittnily, where every eye was 
turned upon her with scorn and aversion. She 
had determined, however, not to leave the neigh- 
bourhood till the tnal was over ; and, as some 
slight abatement had taken place in the ill feel- 
ings of her relations, the natural want of society, 
even if it is ever so repulsive, brought her back 
by degrees, when there were no strangers, to her 
old circle. 

" It was white she was atting one day in tJie 
drawing-room before dianer, that the young no- 
blemaD, who bad now made great prepress in in- 
timacy with her brothers, entered the room. She 
was half-inclined to withdraw ; but her elder 
sister happening to leave the room just as dinner 
was announced, he gave her his arm, and, to avoid 
appearing strange, she accepted it. He seated 
' himself by her side at the table, and addressed 
the greatest part of bis conversation to her. To 
give you a notion of the exquisite delicacy and 
kindness of that conversation, and of his whole 
manner, would be impossible. Acute as her feel- 
ings at this period were, she could not detect a 
single word that seemed to be meant particularly 
to her, which might not have been addressed to 
her four months before, or which savoured in the 
slightest d^ree of the piide of pity. There was, 
indeed, in his nuumer a more marked respect than 
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he displayed towards the other membera of the 
family ; and this might have given her pain if it 
' h&d not been accompanied by such an evident in- 
terest in her coavenation, and such an anxiety to 
know her better, that she coold not for a moment 
fancy^it was inspired by a wish to keep at a dis* 
tance from her. She rose from the table with 
more lightness of heart than she had experienced 
for weeks ; but a strange face was still to her so 
revolting a sight, that, in spite of the kindness of 
the visitor, she determined to return to her own 
aparbnent before the gentlemen left the dining- 
room. In this purpose, however, ahe was pre- 
vented, for the young nobleman deserted his com- 
panions almost immediately, end, again taking a 
place by her side, asked her if she would favour Imq 
vrith some music. At first she felt half-angry at 
the request, but it would have been affectation tQ 
decline, so she asked him what he preferred, and 
sat down to the piano. In every action and every 
word of his, there was an instinct of kindness 
which the utmost forethought of a less gentle^ 
hearted being never equalled; and I am sure — and 
this she felt at the time — that it was this instinct, 
and not accident, which induced him to leave the 
choice of what she should play to herself, lest, by 
recaUing some favourite tune, he should touch a 
painful chord, and set the rest ajar. . 
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" I mentioQ this trifle, because it was in these 
trifles that his beautifal character, which retired 
from all more glaring exhibitionB, shone out ; and 
it was a series of these trifles — but I am antici- 
pating. He did not stay very long ; but, before 
he went, he asked my ftiend's leave to call the 
next morning, to bring her the music of a new 
opera which he had just received from London. 

" It would be difficult to gire you any notion, Mr. 
Green, of diefeeling with which the lady retired to 
rest that night. She had been an exile from company, 
nursing in BoUtnde a grief which she was resolved 
never to part with. That solitude, however, was 
not merely a voluntary one ; — >no one had wished 
to penetrate it — no friend with whom she had 
laughed and wept in childhood had sought her 
out~-4io kind messages had intruded upon her-' 
nothing had found its way there, but low whis* 
pers of scorn from youths whom she had laughed 
at — returned letters from eternally attached 
school-girls, accompanied by notes on satin papery 
setting forth their regret that their dearest Emily 
should, by her wicked conduct, have cut herself 
off from their invaluable friendship — or, worst of 
aS, self-cot^ratnlatory intimations from old cityt 
nies, who in the days of her pride had counselled 
her to be as cross as they were ; that if their «d-< 
vice had been iaiken, nothing of this kind would 
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have happened. These documents were all she 
had to prove that she was not quite an outcast 
from the world's opinion ! Imagine then, sir, 
what she, to whom affection was a kind of neces- 
sity, (Lady Edward sighed) must have felt 
when, on leaving for a moment this solitude, she 
was greeted by such a voice and such a smile as 
I.ord ! but hia name is not of much im- 
portance. 

" Well, sir, ha returned the next day, and bis 
mannw was still more studiously respectful, but 
with more of cordiality, than before. You would 
laugh and remind me of Lord Burghley's shake, 
if I were to tell you all that seemed to her to be 
, expressed by his mode of conversation. She be- 
lieved it was his wish to make her feel that be 
knew her whole history, that he knew she fan- 
cied herself under the ban of society, and that he 
was determined not so much to earn her gratitude 
by despising that ban, as to convince her that 
none such existed. Days and weeks passed on, 
and, though he came very frequently to the house, 
he began to address his conversation less markedly 
to her. She was a little surprised at this — I can- 
not tell why — and it may be a Kttle mortiiied, and 
yet she felt the advantages of his mode of pro- 
ceeding. When it was necessary to recall her to 
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a Bense of her own dignity, his attentions were 
marked, and almost exclusive ; bnt now that he 
had in part ^ven her that sense, he laboured, by 
treating her Uke every one else, to make herself 
and her relatives feel that they were parts of the 
same femily. He had, too, another motive, which 
she did not discover till afterwards. 

" The trial was approaching ; and, so far as my 
friend knew, no change had taken place in the 
views of her relations respecting the prosecution. 
The agony of her mind, as the day drew on, became 
exquisite ; she had no person to consult upon the 
subj ect, and she knew not on what side she should 
be subpcena'd. 

" Much as her thoughts were occupied on this 
subject, she had leisure to observe that the man- 
ner of the young nobleman to her was much 
changed of late. He appeared much less to 
court her company than he once did ; and this, 
though she could not exactly explain the reason, 
she felt an aggravation of her calamity. Perhaps 
it was only that when we are in great grief, every 
new sorrow seems to contain all the rest; — per- 
haps it was because she had befcse resolved that 
if there was no other course, she would open her 
mind freely to him, — and this she felt she could not 
now do. In this frame of mind she was tttting 
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ODe evenitig in a summer-bouse, at the end of the 
garden, where she hod a room fitted up for her 
use, when she heard the footsteps of two gentle- 
men near her, and apparently in earnest conversa- 
lion. They seemed to have been traversing the en- 
tire garden ; but as, when mncbin earnest, persons 
like to make sudden turns in their walking, they 
were now padog backwards and forwards in a 
short walk, which was exactly in front of the 
arbour : she could not avoid overhearing the con- 
versation. 

" I have not the talent, Mr. Green, which 
some of my sex possess, of repeating conversations 
as they were delivered, but every word and letter 
of this is graven npon my mind, and I have no 
fear of foigetting it. 

" ' I am much obliged to you, my lord, for the 
interest you express in our family,' said a voice, 
which she instantly recc^ised to be that of her 
eldest brother, ' but I cannot see that I am bound 
by my regard for ita honour to spare my brother's 
murderer.' 

" ' As you have forgiven me for using the privi- 
lege of a friend on this subject, you will allow me 
to say that your brother died because he be- 
lieved ' 

" ' Because he believed that my sister's honour 
had been sacrificed to a detestable seducer. Do 
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not stammer at the vordg, my lord ; I can speak 
them.' 

" ' And the man who valued his aiater's honour 
BO highly as to die for it ' 

" ' U to he left unrevenged,' interrupted her 
brother, fiercely, ' that the life of a miscreant 
may he eaved.' 

*' ' 'No, Bir — not that the life of a miscreant may 
he saved, but that the good name of your family 
may not he trumpeted through the public streets ; 
— that the base appetite of the mob for scandal 
about the higher circles may not be fed with sto- 
ries about youFB ; — that your sister's honor——' 

" ' The less that is said about that the better^ 
my lord.' 

" 'And why better?' 

" ' Because,' replied her brother, laughing 
wildly, ' it is childbh to talk of what does not 
exist/ 

"'It is false, hy Heaven !' exclaimed the no- 
bleman, in a voice that thrUled through my 
friend's frame ; ' it is false — her honour is not tar- 
nished — it is as bright and unsullied as at any 
moment of her Ufe. I saw her at the inquest— I 
have marked her carefully since, and, though her 
brother may give her up, I — I, a stranger, will 
assert before him, and before the world, that 
there is no purity in woman if she is not pure-' 
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" There was a pauee for b minnte, and my friend 
had time to think whether the words last spoken 
had fallen upon her awake or in a dream. Her 
brother resumed almcst immediately in a roice 
which evinced great emotion. 

" ' My lord, I thank you for this ; yon wish, I 
am BoiBf to pour col into the wounds which a 
cowardly hand has inflicted upoa the peace and 
happiness of us all ; but behere me, Lord Edward, 
they have remained open too long, and now they 
have festered. Nothing that you or any other 
generous friend can say in behalf of my sister 
would do away with the effect left on our minds 
by the clear evidence of her ccmduct — by the dying 
words of her brother.' 

" ' Would to God my words were not so pow- 
erless !' said the young nobleman, in a still more 
impassdoned tone ; ' and would to God that my 
actions at least might attest the strength of my 
convictions!' 

" ' Your actions, my lord !' said her brother. 

" ' You have declared that your sister's name is 
disgraced. What would I give that I might sink it 
in mine — that, at least, has never been dis- 
honoured.' 

" ' It is cruel to jest with us at such a time.' 

" * Sir,' resumed the ooblemso, in a deep voice, 
' if ever there was a pure and exalted spirit in 
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this world, that epirit was my mother ; she is now 
in Heaven, and almost the last worda she uttered 
were a prayer for me. With the recoHection of 
that prayer and of herself in my heart, and invo- 
king her to listen to tnj words, I declare that the 
wish which ie nearest and dearest to. me is, that 
I may be united to your sieter. Does thb sound 
like jesting V 

" They walked backwards and forwards for some 
minutes in silence. 

" At length her brother said, ' My lord, much 
as I should value an alhance with you, I am glad 
for your sake that the proposal you have just 
made, which, alter the first burst of generous feel- 
ing, you would probably repent of, is not one that 
' can expose you to any risk. I believe my sister to 
be so madly attached to that ' 

"They took another turn in the garden, and the 
rest of their words were lost. 

" I will not stop, for I have tired you a little too. 
much abouther feelings already, to desciibe how 
my friend was affected by this conversation. Pet^ 
haps it would be no easy task to do so, for her 
feelings were not well arranged ; and perhaps she 
did not exactly know herself, in the hurly-burly, 
which were uppermost. 

" Two days afier, she met Lord ' acci- 

dtotally in a shrubbery near the house. In the 
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ioterval she bad bad time to collect her scattered 
feelings ; she had looked at some tokens of af- 
fection from her lover — ^bad called to mind all he 
had suffered and was sufiering for her ; and the 
thought which for a moment had occuired to her, 
that her own reputation, the honour of her family', 
and perhaps the life of her lover, might be saved, 
by accepting the proposal of the man who had so 
nobly vindicated her honour, and whom she re- 
garded with so much esteem, was chased away as 
base and unworthy. She met him, therefore, with 
a determination to repel at once, and without hesi- 
tation, his addresses, 

" Lord ■ came towards her with a little 

but not much more constraint than of late had 
been custmnary with him. As he walked by her 
side she thought that he rather trembled, biH 
he talked of common-place topics without any 
difference from bis usual manner. At length be 
said, rather suddenly, * I was very anxious to see 

you. Miss C , and was coming to the house for 

the purpose, and yet I have been a quarter of an 
hour in your company without — ^without alluding 
to the subject.' She blushed deeply, and said, in 
a low tone, that there were few subjects on 
which she should not he glad to hear him speak. 

' But I fear,' said Lord — , * I fear that 

this is one of them ; and unfortunately,* he ad- 
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ded, 'itisooe which is deeply interesting to us 
both.' 

" ' There are not many tilings very iritwesting to 
me now,' said the lady, moamfully. 

*' ' And perhaps etill fewer persons.' He spoke 
hastily, and added, in a tone indicating great ef- 
fort, ' But will Miss C. excuse the boldness of a 
fnend, if he inquires whether tfiere is not one per- 
son in whom she still takes en interest V 

" I mentioned, I believe, that my friend had 
often thought of communicating on this subject 
with her lund acquaintance, and you will think it 
somewhat odd, therefore, that when it was ihtro- 
dnced by himself, she should have started at the 
sound, and even have intimated her displeasure at 
its being mentioned ; but, connecting what he said 
now with the conversation in the garden, she 
fancied that he was preparing her for his own pro- 
posal, by disgusting her with her former lover. 

" The young nobleman did not appear aware of 
her suspicions ; but he replied, with great sweet- 
ness, yet evidently wounded, that he shoald not 
hare committed the presumption of intruding into 
her confidence if it were not one of those questions 
. of hfe and death which made it necessary to break 
through ordinary rules. 

■' ' Of life and death!' she exclaimed. 

" 'Yes, madam,, of life aod death; for I hare 
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very little hope of rescuiag the man whom yoo 
lore better than all the world, except you will lend 
your assistance.' 

*' ' What ! do you think it posnble they will con- 
Tict him ?' 

" ' I fear it is mors than possible/ said Lord 

■ . ' The improbability was, that such a 

verdict should be returned on the inquest — 
now——' 

" ' Oh, my dear lord, what am I to do ? — I gire 
myself up to your disposal : whatever you Bug- 
gest, I will do ; for I am sure you will counsel 
me in hoiiour.' 

*' * Will you then forgive my asking you a ques^ 
ti<Hi ?— In oase Lieutenant Nugent was released 
to^norrow, what course would you adopt V 

" She looked at him for a moment nidi a scruti- 
nizing glance, and then replied firmly, ' My lord, 
i will requite your frankness by aa answer as 
frank-— I would marry him.' 

" Lord — ■ reddeaed'—then turned vMy 

pale, and made no reply. 

'"Should I be acting wrong, my lord?' she 
said to him. 

" ' No, lady ; you would be acting right,' he 
said, in the sweetest, the most mournful, and yet 
tha nM>st determined voice she had ever heard. 
'. You would be af;ting right,' he repeated, ' and 
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may Qod reward you for it; bnt I fear the 
WOIBt.' " . 

" A noble spirit ! " exclaimed Eustace; "Ihope 
it did not yield to temptation, strong ae tliat was 
to which he was exposed ?" 

" No, sir, he yielded to no temptation if he 
felt any, except the temptation to be uniformly 
benevolent and self-sacrificing,'.' • 

"The determined answer of my friend hod taken 
away the best hope, though of that she was not 
aware, of her lover's life ; for her brothers had 
only consented to waive the prosecution if Lord 
succeeded in obtaining her hand. 

" After this time the lady saw httle of the young 
nobleman ; and, much as her thoughts were oc- 
cupied with the approaching trial, she still missed 
bis kind, gentle voice and conversation. She heard 
that he went frequently to the barracks, though 
whom he was visiting there she did not ascertain. 

" Well, sir, it wag the day before the assizes, 
end nothing was talked of but the approaching trial. 
In my friend's family, every one spoke with re- 
vengeful confidence of the result, and even in her 
presence they scarcely took pains to conceal their 
rejoicii^. She retired to her chamber to prepare 
for tiie morrow. 

■ •" She had thrown herself into an easy chtur, and 
was contemplating in bitterness of soul some of 
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die few tokens which she had received ftom her 
lover, when her lady's maid ran into the room and 
told her that an officer whom Bhe knew to be 
her lorer's most intimate friend waited to see 
her. 

" The news he bron^t sounded too delightful 
to be true. It was, that the ensig;n, who was the 
principal evidence, had disappeared, and that her 
lover was safe. 

" A small note was put into her hands soon after, 
from the nobleman, as nearly as I can recollect 
in these words : ' Thank God ! Ostell has ded to 
America. The counsel have informed your bro- 
thers that the prosecutioa must be given up. I 
shall be absent perhaps some months. — Farewell 
—Do not quite forget — ' No, that line was erased, 
and only the name was subscribed at the bot- 
tom. 

" The next day, a verdict of acqaittal was re- 
corded." 

Lady Edward paused, and seemed disposed to 
break off the story. 

Eustace turned to her with a look which meant 
to indicate that be was very uudous for a conti- 
nuation, but that he would not press it. 

" You are right, Mr. Green," she smd, in an- 
swer to his look,—" I am not yet come to the 
moial of my long talci which first induced me to 

VOL, III. K 
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repeat it to you. I will Btrive to continue, bat yoa 
muat excuse me if I do not linger long oo this part 
of my narrative. 

" My friend was walldng, on the afternoon of 
that day, ia a haunt which she had formerly ire- 
quedted in the company of Lieutenant Nugent. It 
would be vain to deny that ahe ezpectedhe, wiauld 
appear, for a faithful fnend of his conveyed to him 
a message from her, mentioning the ^ac& and the 
hour. What she intended doing when they met, 
it would be needless to inquire. She had cer- 
tainly packed up a few clothes, and left a letter 
on her dreseing-tabte — but — but why must I dwell 
on these particulars ?" — :and the fair narrator burst 
into a psfision of tears, in which she btid not in- 
dulged in any former part of her story — " no one 
came," she said, pitching her voice in a very high 
key, and striving to speak with gaiety, — " oo one 
came, sir; but, iostead of it, a note came to her, 
oh ! how different in its contents from the one she 
had received the night before ! There were merely 
the worda in it, — * Dearest Emily, forgive the 
murderer of your brother. I do not ask you to 
foi^et him, you have done that already. Fare- 
well for ever.' — You fancy, Mr. Green, you can, 
form a tolerable notion of what women's feelings 
are, by merely supposing them to be considerably 
more vehement . and more fooUsh than those of 
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men ; but I defy yon, by any stretch of imagiDO* 
tion, to conceive what the feelii^ of her I speak ^ 
of were when she received this note : and if I 
were to tell yon that love, and rage, and despair, 
were all combined, I shoold not make yod onder- 
stand them better. No, I will not attempt to de- 
scribe them at all. Bat these first frenzied feel- 
ings were not the worst ; it was when she returned 
to her family and to society — it was when she felt 
the slow-moving finger of scorn moving still more 
slowly before her — it was when the grin of "ven- 
geance, disappointed of its chosen object, settled 
upon her — it was when all the calumnies that had 
been uttered against her before, and which the 
kindness of him whom she had slighted, partly 
dispersed, came back with double force — when 
she was spoken of as the deserted as well as the 
betrayed — and yet, when all this did not produce 
one smile of compassion, it was then, sir, that she 
felt grief, without the alleviation of feeling that it 
showed a womanly disposition to nourish it. And 
now she had no friend, no counsellor ; not one 
kind cheering voice ; not one who dissented from 
the clamour against her. When such a friend, 
such a counsellor, did appear — when he returned 
in the midst of her solitude and desolation, with a 
smile as gentle as ever, only somewhat more me* 
lancholy, because be had been n^lected by one 
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who owed to him her own happiness and anQther's 
life— when she marked the same tender interest 
more feelingly and delicately expressed than ever 
t— when she felt that he, for the second time, re- 
stored her to something like exiBtence — oh 1 sir, 
can yon foi^ve her, if on that kind, generous 
fiiend she bestowed what she valued least of all 
things upon earth — herself ? Ceo you foi^ve her, 
Mr. Green, — can you forgive me V 

She fixed her eyes strangely upon him as sha 
spoke, and did not instantly arise from her seat. 
Many wild words were spoken, and answered aa 
irildly, before she lel't the room. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

It was the coverture of boneatj' 

That Uid Uie snare, wbeieb; (hey were niidona. 

That night Eustace was reading a paper, whicb 
contained these words : — 

" I write for your sake, not for my own. An 
hour of painiiil reflection has convinced me how 
cruelly I have dealt with you ; yet my conscience 
bears me witness that I laboured to avoid it. I 
have told you the error of my youth ; I dread 
-every appearunce of it now. I could not look 
strangely, speak strangely, act strangely, and 
plead that I meant nothing ; least of all could I 
show such weakness to you. 

" From the moment I discovered the sentiments 
which you were beginning to entertain towards 
me, my distress of mind became extreme. 1 would 
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have giveo the world to recall any part of my con- 
duct which had deceived you, but that was impos- 
sible. I knew not how to act. I felt that each 
day we were tt^ethei increased the danger, and I 
left the neighbourhood. Alas ! my first act when 
I returned to it, made retreat almost impossible. 
At that moment I saw but one hope, — I deter- 
mined that I would be perfectly frank; and that, 
at whatever coetto myself, I would cure you of an 
attachment which I knew would not make yon 
happy : but the attempt, though honest, was fool- 
ish. It may be a part of our sex's weakness, from 
which you are exempt, to feel strongly the power 
of resemblances ; certainly, you can never know 
how they affect me, — how many a passage in a 
history, with all the joys and sorrows that belong 
to it, has been brought back to me by an unwonted 
look, a chance smile even, of some familiar ac- 
quaintance. It was a hkeness of this kind which 
first made me feel an interest in you ; aaintereet 
which your manners, your conversatios, a know- 
ledge of your character, ripened into the highest 
r^ard. You know the circumstamies of my life ; 
I have reported them to yon but too fiuthfuUy. 
Why need I tell you whose face I saw revived in 
you ? When I recounted past circumstances, old 
feelii^s returned. I ought only to have given yon 
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tt dry catalogne of erente ; and I told yon all the 
^Kngs with which they had affected nte. What 
should have made ns distant, brought us into con- 
fidence. All that I had seen in you before, I saw 
more vividly now ; and even I once almost fen- 
tied that t was in his presence, watching his pale 
looks, and listening to hiB words.- I was all to 
blame : you spoke &om delirium, not love, and 
my aBsent was madness and cruelty. Oh ! sir, 
think, what a boon you have asked,-^ divided 
heart ; the love of one who, in the very moment 
she loved you most — who every time she looked 
upon your countenance, would remember another 
and an earlier friend. Seek it not, but go forth 
into the world, which has need of your talents ; 
and let me hear, some future day, (I can hear no 
tidings which will cause me more heartfelt {idea- 
sure,) that you are all that those who kno# and 
esteem you believe you may become: anti'ifyou 
ever think of me, let it be with kindness,*^ 'of one 
who passed some happy hours in your society, 
and whom you wished to make much better than 
nature meant her to be." 

The night was passed in aching dreams, but 
the morning brought realities. A parcel was pre- 
sented to him before he left his chamber, with an 
anonymous note, commending it to his instant at- 
tention. He broke it opeQ, and read as follows : 
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" Tliere are some details in this confessicMi witb 
which I should not have troubled you, but it WM 
written for your sister, and I have no time for 
alteration. Read on, whether you are interested or 
not; before the end yon will know whether it 
concerns you, and at what price it has been pur- 
chased. 

" Honoria, you know something of my boy- 
hood, from what hand I received my discipline, 
who were my early models, and how I benefited 
by them. I will not tell you that tale again. Suf- 
fice it, that at twelve years old, I was a confirmed 
thorough-paced hypocrite. I hare been guilty of 
crimes, the very thought of which would at that 
time have made me shudder ; and yet I do in my 
soul believe, that I have never been »nce so abso- 
lute a scoundrel, so utter a heart profiigate as I 
ffM th«J, 

. 'i Myi>/atba*, I told you, was a presbyterian, 
and he had always looked with considerable in- 
tolerance upon the sister church. This eril pre- 
judice softening afterwards, partly it was said 
through the eloquence of my mother's brother, a' 
warm episcopalian, and the patron of two or three 
livings, I was destined for orders. I remained, 
however, at the house of a presbyteriaa minister, 
to whom my education was entrusted, after I left 
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my iather'B roof, till I was serenteen. About that 
time I received a letter from my eister, saying that 
she had determined to leave her father's house, 
Emd to spend some time with her friends in Lon- 
don. What induced her to take this step, which 
gave occasion to her first acquaintance with a 
person of whom you now Anow something, - she 
did not tell me : I discovered it shortly afterwards. 
My father had formally promoted to the head of 
his family a person, who, since my mother's death, 
and for some time previously, possessed all the 
heart he had to give away. The one good feehng 
which was not crushed nnder my false profession, 
burst forth at this intelligence. I loved my mo- 
ther's memory with real devotion, and I resolved 
that I would not be under obUgationa to the man 
who bad insulted it. I wrote, to my uncle, who 
applauded my determination, and lent me the sum 
necessary to purchase a comnuBsi<Hi, 

" 1 believe the motives which induced me to go 
into the army, were as good as any which ever 
prompted me, and I was rewarded. To you it 
may seem, that one who was so prematurely a 
deceiver of himself and of others, must have been 
incapable of any good impulses, of any kind emo- 
tions ; that he must have been in all the trans-* 
actions of hia life, what he was in his transactions 
with bis own soul. This was not the case. Whilst 
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I wore that mask of piet^, I was the coldest, most 
heutleas little monBter that ever crawled upon the 
earth ; there was do one to whom I would not have 
done an injury, and I always preferred a mean 
sneaking way of doing it to an open and manly 
one. If there had heen any thing in my new con- 
dition to remind me of my former one, I might 
have continued the eamo wretch I had been hither* 
to. But it was all different — as different as if I 
had been suddenly transferFed into a new world. 
There was a different standard of action, a dif- 
ferent tone of thinking, indiridnal vices which 
I had never seen, social virtues which I had 
not even heard of. No one knew me — whence I 
bad come, what I had been. Under these cir- 
cumstances, those human affections, which my 
hypocrisy and my presbyterian master's discipUne 
had kept uader," but which both together could 
not extinguish, for they had been sown by a mo- 
ther's kisses, watered with her tears, burst forth. 
They were most delightful firmn their newnees ; 
yet they seemed as if they had always belonged 
to me, and I had now recovered them firom some 
unlawful usurper. 

" In a twelvemonth after I joined the army, [, — 
the scoundrel, the backbiter, the Master Blifil of 
the nursery and the school, — was the most popular 
man in my r^ment, and was spokeii of especially 
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tot my frankaess, my candour, and my kind-heart- 
edness. And it was not one of the deceptions inci- 
dental to a short acquaintance. We were qnar- 
tered in a town where my Bister happened to be 
living, and I leamt by better evidence than her 
words, that she recc^;nised the change which had 
taken place in me, as one of the most complete 
that had ever been wrought in a human being ; for 
she became my affectionate friend and couDsellor. 
Bat all fhendshipB that tended to exalt my cha- 
racter hare been destined to a speedy termination. 
This was interrupted by our removal to Dublin. 

"We bad been quartered there some time, when 
a person joined us, who speedily became as unpo- 
pular as I was the reverse. This did not arise 
from any of the causes which sometimes impair a 
man's estimation in the army. He was not defi- 
dent in the air, the manner, or the accomplish- 
ments of a well-bom man ; he possessed them all 
in rather an eminent degree. It originated in a 
vice of character, the last which is ever forgiven. 
It was the sin of contempt ; a contempt not mani- 
fested in any acts of rudeness, which console the 
sufferer, by enabling him to make a direct setKiff 
against his despiser's self-opinion — a contempt 
seldom venting itself in expresBion, and, though 
living in the lip, the eye, the nostril, scarcely 
ever becoming an absolute sneer — a.contempt. 
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which yoa felt to be without reason, aad which 
yet seemed to carry its own justificatioQ with it. 
As one instance of it, which will give you a good 
DoUon of what it was, I may mention that the 
pereon, of whom he took moBt notice, and Beemed 
to single out for more civil and familiar treatment 
than he showed to any of us, was an ensign, who, 
for his amazing folly, pertness, and self-suffidency, 
was the butt of the whole regiment. Every one 
felt that he was personally outraged in a prefe- 
rence which was vouchsafed, not from respect to 
the ensign, but from despite to his despisers. It) 
short, he was hated. The word is not too strong, 
though there was perhaps uo member of the regi- 
ment but would have thought it so. 

" The effect which the arrival of this strainer 
produced upon my mind was singular. The title 
of ' every body's favourite,' which I had borne, 
and had been delighted to bear, from that time 
loM its relish. I was almost ashamed of myself 
that I had ever coveted it or cared for it. A wish, 
strouget than my pnde woold let me own to 
myself, took the place of it, that I might win the 
r^ard of — (why need Ikeep back the name, when 
I have given the character?) — of your brother. 
Ybu will Uiink it strange, but it is true, that I 
willingly forfeited the esteem of one after an- 
o.ther of my best friends, that I might ieam that 
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of a man, who bad no other charm to work with 
than a manner which aUenated every one else, 
and had at first di^usted me more than any of 
them. Whatever the piize was worth, I suc- 
ceeded. He had a huge vanity ; scarcely any in- 
cense was rich enough for him; but one wboee 
hecatomb was the favour of a whole regiment had 
some right not to be rejected. We became intir 
mate fHends. 

" The officers visited much among the famiHes in 
Dublin ; the favourite house was a Mr. Craven's. 
His youngest daughter was the greatest beauty in 
Dublin, and she coquetted with me. J had seen 
her coquet with a huddred others ; and every one, 
perhaps, had as much reason to fancy her serious 
as 1 had. I am not sure that I did fancy it. I 
am not sure whether I cared if she was so or not ; 
but a few months only had passed, af^r the 
commencement of my intimacy with your bro- 
ther, before all such dreams, if I had ever in- 
dulged them, vanished into air. There wanted no 
great keenness of observation to see that Entity 
Craven's feelings towards him were as fiir re- 
moved from those which she had manifested to 
me, or to any one else, as passion from coquetry, 
truth from falsehood ; but it wanted more than 
all the friendship which I possessed with your 
brother, to discover whether he cared any thing 
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for the person wbo woald eridenlly have given up 
the whole world for him. 

" I bad not known him bo long without makii^ 
the discovery that whatever g;ratigcatioQ one's 
vanity niay receive &om winning the regard of a 
person, whose regard is limited to yourself, it ie a 
gratification which must be purchased very dearly. 
I thooght 1 had already paid the price, and so 
for a time Major Couway seemed to think also : 
but he soon changed his mind. He tr^ted me as 
his JViend, certainly ; yet it was citiar he thought 
me honoured in the distinction; and I felt in- 
stinctively that he had much rather proclaim bis 
esteem for me, than that I should talk of mioe 
for him. He would probably have ordered any 
one to leave his room who spoke slightingly of 
me ; but if I showed the warmth of my attach- 
ment to him in a similar manner, be would have 
told me, that each man ought to deal with his 
own enemies himself. Snch intercourse may be 
more degrading, when it takes place between two 
persons dietinguished from each other by some 
worldly badge; but it a infinitely more galling 
when it is an act of pure usurpation on the part 
of the superior. Few men would have endured it 
long, and I less than any, if the pride which 
wonld have forced me to break it off bad not 
withheld me by another consideration, that there 
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was some shame in throwing away what I had 
taken bo much pains to win. There were also 
parts of his conduct which seemed so much at 
variance with the rest, that I was inclined to 
think (a most foolish thought) that he was sin- 
cerely labouring to overcome a disease, which 
circumstances, perhaps, had first planted, in hit 
nature. 

" However, on the subject of Miss Craven he 
never spoke. I had often talked to him about 
her in language which, though it might not indi- 
cate , any strong affection, showed that I had 
been considerably struck: he could not know, 
for he had iiever taken any interest in my re- 
marks, that my feelings towards her did not lie 
deep J and it seemed, therefore, but an act of com- 
mon justice that he should have told me when it 
was hopeless to indulge them any longer. His 
ulence irritated me, and kindled what sparks of 
love there were- in my heart into something like 
jealousy. I became cold and reserved to bim ; 
a change of manner with which he seemed very 
little concerned. It chanced about this time that 
we were ordered into one of the disturbed dis- 
tricts ; we were engaged in a fray with a party 
of Rockites : I was in imminent danger, and I 
owed my life to him. He was hurt rather se* 
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terely in saving me ; but oh ! the indifference 
be showed to my sincere and cordial gratitude, 1 
shall never foi^t it, I hare often thought this 
the turning point of my character ; for who can 
Alii to be a villain when he has discovered that 
bis heart is closed against a bene&ctor, and by 
the very act which should have drawn out all ita 
streams of affection ? It was on the same excur- 
sion, 1 do not recollect whether before or after 
this event, that he made, what I suppose he 
meant to be, an acknowledgment of the affection 
which subsisted between him and Miss Craven. 
1 had some fame in the regiment for my musical 
talents, and especially for a knack at musical 
composition. Your brother had often evinced 
great contempt for my poor gift. On the occa- 
sion I speak of, however, he said to me, ' Mar- 
ryatt, look to your laurels, I made a tune the 
other day — here it is,' and he whistled it. — ■ 
' I gave it to Emily, but not till she solemnly 
promised that she would never sing it to any one ; 
I suppose my fame as a composer will die with 
me, for I shall not try again, nor give this to any 
one else.' With a very little persuasion he gave 
me the music, written out in a fair and careful 
hand. This little trait of vanity in a man so 
anxious to conceal his vanity delighted me then« 
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u reducing him nearer to the level of those 
whom he affected to despise. I kept the do- 
cument, 

" I must curtail my story. If I were to relate 
at length the events which followed our tetum to 
Dublin, they would make a history of themselves. 
Suffice it for the present that your hrother was 
attacked with a fever — that Mies Craven proved 
the vehemence of her attachment to him by an 
act of madnesa which her relations detected— 
that they conceived a gross and groundtess sus- 
picion respecting them — that a rencounter under 
circumstances of particular horror took place be- 
tween your brother and hers, in which the Utter 
perished — that Henry Conway was committed to 
prison on the cbaige of wiliul murder, and with 
very httle hopes of escaping the final sentence of 
the law. 

" He had but two friends who took any interest 
- in his liberation ; one was an Irishman, the other 
was myself. The former was »ot personally ac- 
quainted vrith your brother, but laboured in his 
cause partly because he believed the sentence of 
the inquest to be unjust ; partly (strange and nn- 
■ attainable virtue !) from a concealed attachment 
to Miss Craven. With the latter I had several 
interviews, to communicate news respecting her 
lover's illness, and sometimes messageB from him< 
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That was rarely the case, for Heilry Conway wu 
Heory Conway still. In the buracka and io the 
prison he was the same cold unapproachable 
being, only less willing to confide in his friends, 
because he felt that he was dependent upon them. 
He was evidently anxious I should tell him what 
I knew about Miss Craven, yet he would not intro- 
duce the subject; and, when I had not any news, 
seemed to think me half impertinent if I alluded 
to it. Lastly, for my exertions in his behalf he 
was proudly grateful, though be had so indig- 
nantly discouraged gratitude in me. I never felt 
such a violent estrangement from any man as 
from him now, and it was more in spite than af- 
fection that I redoubled my efforts for his rescue. 
At length, through the influence and liberality of 
the Irish nobleman I spoke of, we succeeded in 
withdrawing the principal witness against him— 
that ensign, wh(Hn when he first jqined the regiment 
he had taken under his patronage. I undertook' 
to communicate the news to Miss Craven. Some 
conversation with the Irish nobleman had disco- 
vered to me the state of his feebngs with respect 
to her. I heard strange rumours of their frequent 
meetings ; nay, it was whispered in the barracks, 
that one of her brothers bad intimated the possi- 
bility of their being married. I told you that I 
had seen her several times lately, under circum- 
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Stances which exhibited not the trifling side of 
her character, but all that was deep and in- 
teresting in it. How these interviews had affected 
me, I dared not ask myself till new. But if it were 
posmble that she should give herself to another 
than to Henry, why not to tne ? It was no treason 
to my friendship to entertain the thought, and I 
brooded over it. Many circumstances gave pro- 
bability to the story respecting the nobleman. 
That they had met frequently was certain; that 
they had talked confidentially, I had reason to 
know; and be spoke strangely and mysteriously 
of her. I became bitterly jealous of Urn : what- 
ever happened, he, I determined, should be 
balked of his prize ; nay, it seemed to me as if 
my doty to Henry Conway bound me to this. I 
was in this state of mind wben I went to her with 
the news of your brother's certain acquittal. Such 
a sudden overpowering wonder and ecstasy of joy I 
never saw, nor Bhall see ^;ain. How clearly she is 
before me now ! the veins in her forehead and neck 
fiill almost to bursting ; her eyes on fire, and she 
trembling in every joint and limb. I do not think 
«he knew who I was ; she knew me only as the 
messenger of good tidings, and there was nothing 
in language so fervent that she would have 
thought it misapplied. 1 had never seen her 
looking so beautiful— and how was it possible that 
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vords of baming gratitude, woids wluch might 
have been almost addressed to a lover, should not 
have driven me to madness ? I had of late thought 
of the nobleman's attachment to her, till he 
seemed to be my only rival. That fear was at 
once taken away, and is it strange that in th« 
delirium of the moment she should have seemed 
already within my reach ? I was allowed to enjoy 
this dream for several minutes, and in these mi« 
nutes I had pressed her hand to my lips with an 
ardour which I believed she could not, which I 
did Qotwifih her to mistake. But so perfect was . 
the innocence of her heart — so entirely absorbed 
was it with the thought of her lover — that she 
either paid no heed to the action, or fancied that 
the phrenzy of joy at his dehverance which pes* 
sessed her, possessed me; and when she had 
scarcely withdrawn it, she said to me> ' You know 
the gate at the back of the bailiff's cottage, tell 
him to be there at six to-morrow morning, and I 
will be ready to go with him wherever he will take 
me.' The wordsentered like iron intomysoul. First 
came awful passions — envy, hatred, revenge ; and 
then out of them sprung another fiend, in the form 
ofdeep and artful sophistry. I would have stopped 
her from marrying the nobleman by all means in 
my power — and that would not have been wrong. 
I had settled that it would not ; and what a weak 
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^onBcience that muet be, which made me regard 
with snch sacred reverence her attachment to one 
who loved her probably far leas— who, perhaps in 
all the world, was the man least suitable to her ! 
These reflections bad passed through my mind, but 
they had taken no form when I went to your bro* 
ther. Somethit^ in hi« own meditation, or BOtue* 
thing he had heard that morning, had offended 
faim, and had changed his superciliousneas into 
positive moroseneas ; he spoke to me not merely 
with coldness, but severity. I had done nothing to 
deserve it ; I felt bitter savage revenge against 
him, and I gratified it ! ' Conway,' said I, 'to- 
morrow your trial comes on, and you will be set 
at Uberty,' 'To be han^d, I supposed — 'No, 
the prosecution will drop for want of evidence.' 
' Are you serious V — ' Perfectly, and,' I added, ' my 
budget of news is not yet empty ; Emily Craven 
is on the point of marrying an Irish nobleman.' 
He walked twice across the room, and I could see 
that bis lips were pressed, and his features dread- 
fully convulsed. He stopped short in the middle 
of the third turn, and said, ' Marryatt, will you 
play a game of piquet?' He did not allude to tha 
subject ^;ain ; but the next day, when the trial 
was over, he put a small note into my hands, say- 
ing, ' I shall set off this evening for England : in 
a few days I shall be on the Continent ; I would 
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thank you to give that to Mies Craven.' I thought 
hie voice, faltered a Uttle. He came up to me pi«- 
•ently atler, and shaking my hand he a^d, 'Mar- 
ryatt, you are the beat friend I ever knew ; I have 
shown but a poor senee of your kindnese, I hope 
you frill retain a sort of recollection of me.' What 
worlde would I have given at that moment that 
the lie of the day before had never been uttered ! 
but it was spoken ; I had not courage to own 
myself a knave, at the very moment he was prais- 
ing me for honesty ; and he left Ireland, beUev- 
ing Emily Craven taitbless, and Francis Marryatt 
his fiiend ! 

" The past was irrevocable. I determined not to 
mise the prize which the fatee.held out to me. 
From the last interview, I could form a notion of 
the depth and intensi^ of her feelings ; I .guessed 
her anguish when she would open hie note ; and 
I believed, if just then 1 declared the vehemence 
of my passion for her, I should prevail. I do not 
even now know that I was wrong, for her strength 
was not put to the trial. My fancy had drawn 
the vivid picture of what her anguish .would be — 
and the more I heightened the colours, the more 
I felt sure of my victory ; but when I saw it ac- 
tually embodied before me in those v^ry featurea,- 
which two days before I had seen Rowing with- 
rapture, it was too much for me. The vows wluch 
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I intended to utter, remained unspoken, my lips 
were sealed, and I gazed on her with aBtonieli- 
ment, wishing that it were in my power to weep, 
almost wishing that Bhe knew how much more I 
Deeded her pity than she mine. 

" After that I decUned the opportunities of meet- 
ing her, and in di^ust with myself and the whole 
world I sold my commission, and retired to an 
estate which had come to me by the death of my 
&ther. There I passed a period of bitter remorse ; 
aad had my mind been lees sealed against reli- 
gious impressions by early discipline, it might 
have been one of sincere penitence. At any 
rate the remoree did not pass at once into mere 
hardened guilt. This was a period of restoration, 
for which, like all the rest, I have been indebted 
tofemale influence. Undermy sister's care I began 
to live again, but it was a brief breathing-time. 
Jler dear friend, Mrs. Hartenfleld, came to visit 
us, and I saw a being who had loved me with alt 
her heart, when no one else cared whether I was 
alive - or dead, slowly but perceptibly alienated 
firom me. I have had much sufiering, for I have 
been guilty of much sin ; but any feeling so sor* 
rowful and heart-breaking as that, I never expe- 
rienced. It seemed to be a more reEned species 
of sorrow than was meant for me ; and from that 
time I was thrown back upon all the vulgarity of 
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the world. I beard of Miss Craven's marriage 
. with Lord Edward Mortimer. That event seemed 
like the Act to an insolvent debtor : after that, I 
could go on decently like other men — I hadnot 
destroyed her happiness. On the contrary, I 
knew that she could not have found in all the 
world a more noble-hearted man than the one 
she had selected. My lie to your brotJier had be- 
come a truth, which pleased me most because it 
saved me irom the risk of detection ; since he 
would never make inquiries, (I believe he is igno- 
rant of her name to this day,) but because it really 
seemed to me as if it were less n lie than I had 
fiincied. The peace which I could not obtain 
irom Heaven, earth seemed again to promise me ; 
only now and ihea the thought occurred to 
me, if he haa won her^-but for my cowardice; I 
plight. 

" Four years after I was in Portugal, visiting 
at the house of Lord and Lady Edward Mortimer. 
During that time, I had been over the greatest 
part of Europe. I was once in Florence, and 
once in Rome, at the same time with your bro- 
ther ; but I never could bring my nerves to a 
meeting. I know not whether the recollection of 
his character, or my crime, served most to deter 
me; but neither motive had much reason in it, BB 
I discovered, whpq, it was no longer possible to 
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avoid him in Eogland. There was no fear of our 
iatimacy being renewed on its old footing, for 
time had changed both <^ us; — him, from the 
youthful sneerer who is obliged to assure himself 
that the dignity he assumes is real by frequent 
displays of it, into the dry sardonic misanthropist, 
in whom contempt has none of the insolence of 
effort, but belongs to his nature ; — me, from the 
vain and affectionate companion, whose friendship 
was so delicate that it shrunk from every slight, 
into a man hardened into indifference by know- 
ledge and sin : and as for the treachery, the 
heinousness of it has been increased tenfold since, 
and yet I can meet and talk to him like another 
man. 

[Several freih leaves Jiad been imerled here, and 
were prefaced thus : — 

" I siud that this narrative was written for your 
sister's eyes. I wished she should know the vil- 
lain thoroughly, who is to be — do not start at the 
words — her biidegroom ! But there is a passage 
of my history which I concealed from her, and 
which roust not be concealed from you. You will 
see where the former narrative is resumed."] 

" I found Lord and Lady Edward living ap- 

VOL. 111. L 
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pftTsatlyin the greatast happiness: it could scarce- 
ly be oUienrise, for she, with many frailties, was a 
grateful, affectimate, noble-mitided creature ,- and 
he was an angel, if ever there was one upon this 
earth. Bnt it was not difficult for me to discover, 
who had known so much of their previous histmy, 
that there was stJU a secret source of grief to one 
of them — that though fond, all but passionately 
fond, of her husband, she had not lost the memory 
of her earlier attachment — that he who was the 
object of it still held an «Bcc«itested throne in ber 
heart. I became more madly in lore with her 
thas ever I was before ; but every time I saw her, 
1 became more convinced of her purity, and of the 
certain protection which her love for Lord Ed- 
ward would be to ber against every temptation 
but one. I detenained to assail her by that one ! 
The interest she felt in me was, I know, caused 
entirely by her considering me as your .brother's 
friend ; yet ^e dared not allnde to him, and 
for some time shame withhekl me. But I was 
c<»ivi&ced, if I ooce took courage, our aoqaaint^ 
asce must become more close. 

" Lady Edward at first started, when I tbentioned 
the name of her fonaer lowr — then began to 
listen tifflidly — then to ask {piestions respecting 
him, and at last it became the sole subject of our 
conversation. Day after day, howev^, this con- 
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tiansd to be the cue, and yet I did Dcrt find that 
I vna nearer my object. If I veatured any re-* 
msrice wfaidi migbt have implied that there waa one 
in the world who loTed her better than Henry Con- 
way ever did, they were not understood, nor even 
heeded, bo entirely had the subject, upon which 
we were conversing, taken possesion of her soul. 
1 saw that I could not succeed by fair treachery, 
and that I muBt resort to foul; so I distiDgnish 
the frauds which men of honour are in the daily 
practice of, from those which stamp a character 
with infamy. When I had been long enough ac- 
quainted with ber to ntiJ^e it probable that your 
brother would bave beard irom me, and would 
have answered my letter, I said that the account 
which I had given him of her seemed to have 
afiected him deeply, and I added, that he an- 
nounced his intentim of leavii^ Italy, but did 
not mention any destination. How deeply her 
thoughts would brood i^n these words, I knew. 
They were the o^y preparation I thought neces- 
sary, before 1 contrived that a note should be put 
into her band, ^rpOTting to come from her lov« 
himself. I could imitate your brother's character 
well enough, but I did not trust chiefly to this. 
The words were thew — ' Emily, if I am not quite 
foi^otten, meet me tO'night at ten,' (and then it 
named the place); ' I shall be near your chamber- 
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window half an hour before, and shall know the 
answer by your playing my tune upon your guitar. 
If you do not play it, I shall know that he who 
gave it you is never thought of; and this note 
will be the last I shall ever trouble you with.' 
Then followed the music of the air, which was 
known only to the author of it, herself, and me. 

" At the time fixed, I was in the garden, be- 
neath her chamber-window. The guitar was 
playing, but the airs were Spanish. I listened for 
some time, then made a rustling with the leaves 
(it was quite dark), to indicate that I was about to 
depart. Suddenly, without any thing to notify 
tlie transiUon, as if it were an involuntary impulse, 
she passed from a Spanish air to the Irish one, 
which she played with great rapidity. I left the 
garden in all the joy of success, 

" It wgs under the shadow of some dark pine- 
trees, at ten o'clock in the evening, that we met. 
I was wrapped in a cloak, which, as my stature is 
80 nearly that of your brother's, vras a sufficient 
di^uise. I found a pretence for extinguishing the 
torch that she brought with her : I took her hand, 
but I did not speak. She seemed to like the si- 
lence, for she did not break it. But it was very 
awful : it added fearfully to her danger ; and what 
need had it of addition? She believed that the 
heart gainst which hers was throbbing was t}iat 
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of a man whom she loved, whom she was bonnd 
not to love ! Yet she was preserved ! If she had 
not been, and by her own sense of right, — if every, 
word that speaks coDdemnation to me, did not 
heighten her purity, villain as I am, I could not 
have written these words. Though she was con- 
scious she had done wrong, she could not he be- 
trayed into crime ; though she loved passionately, 
affection to her lord triumphed. She dismisited 
him whom she beheved to be her lover, and bade 
him never tempt her more. 

" The shame of defeat was not all I had to suffer. 
There was one in the garden, when that tune was 
played, who had marked my movements before, 
(she had the fiercest of all passions to quicken her 
apprehension,) and guessed why I came there. The 
next day she told me that she was acquainted with 
the whole transaction. Oh! what an interview 
was that ! If ever the bitterness of woman's wit 
and vengeance was put forth, I writhed under it 
there. Yet she had no wish to betray her mis- 
tress ; and when she had enjoyed my misery for a 
time, she contented herself vrith insisting I should 
^ve her the tune that had been the signal of our 
meeting. It was a cheap price for her mercy, and 
I complied. Five years ai^rwards, I discovered 
from Lord Edward's papers that hie wife had 
made a full confession of her error, and that he 
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htd punished her with new marics of love and 
eon6dence. [Here the narrative, mhich was writ- 
tenfor HonoTta, fe-foni»«ii«d.] 

"Wliea I arrived in Ei^land, I was summoned to 
my sister's death-bed. She had discovered the 
worthlesBneu of her friend, and indulged in tntter 
self-reproach for her conduct to me. I believe 
the felt that sin more than 1 had erer felt all my 
enonoities. ' Francis,' she said to me, a few 
days before she died, ' if ever you see a young 
lady ensnared as I have been by a female lover of 
power, do not heed the notions and maxima of the 
world, do not care for the indignation of the poor 
victim, but, as you love your sister's memory, 
warn her by what you have seen, that she is sow- 
ing vanity, and will reap misery.' I believe I 
have told you the words before, but I repeat 
them, because they were ringing in my ears on the 
day I first met you at Mrs. Hartenfield's. You 
seemed to me, even then, more like my sister in 
manner and conversation than any other person I 
bad ever seen. When I saw you next, you had 
become Mrs. Hartenfield's acknowledged friend ! 
It seemed to me that I had discovered the very 
object of Matilda's injunction, and an irresistible 
impulse forced me to aeek your society : your 
name added a sting to the interest I took in yon, 
and I think increased it Imagine what a shock 
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the discovery of yoar real reUtioDsbJp to my 
greatest enemy must have be«n to me. But a 
short time after I had to suBtaio one sbll more 
terrible. Lord Edward Mortimer died ; I was 
appointed one of his executors, the other wu> 
abroad. I went down to M— to inspect his 
papers, and beautiful instances indeed I discover- 
ed amongst them of his gentle, heavenly character. 
They expelled all the evil thoughts, which a re- 
membranoe of her (she was now absent) might 
have excited, and brought me back to pleasant 
recollections of him and of you. The day before 
UiAt on which I proposed to leave M. — —, while 
I was searchiag in different corners of his cham- 
ber, I lighted upon a parcel addreued to myself. 
Within it were three notes — «De to me, one to 
Lady Edward, one to your brother ! He desired 
me to deliver them within a twelvemonth ; adding, 
' As a friend of both parties, 1 will not conceal my 
intentions from yon. It is my dying wish, which 
I have expressed to each of them, that two hearts 
which have been so long and cruelly separated 
sbottld at last beoova ono.' I read his note to my- 
self again and f^ain ; I read it aloud ; I letmt every 
syllable by heart before 1 knew what it meant. 
Then I tore it to atoms, threw U ittto the fira, and 
watched the ashes. As I gaaed on them, the thought 
rushed into my head th^ their letters might 
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bum too. I clapped my hands — I held the letters 
down to the bars — all the villany of the thought 
came upon me at once. But with the conscious- 
ness of crime the temptation seemed to grow 
stronger. I should escape exposure if I put them 
into the fire — I should occasion much misery, and 
prevent none, if I delivered them. The fire bumed 
▼ery bright — the room was silent — there was but 
one servant in the house — the shutters were half- 
closed ; I held them close to the bars till -I almost 
persuaded myself they were burning. A thought 
of you entered my mind. When mixed with 
others, it had added one to my motives for the 
crime ; bat coming alone, it seemed by an invi- 
sible force to withhold me. I determined to save 
the papers — come confusion, come exposure, come 
unredeemed guilt. I raked every spark out of the 
grate, thrust the letters into my trunk, and set off 
for London. 

" From that time I believed you to be my guar- 
dian aogel, as much as if it bad been revealed to 
me from heaven that you were so ; but I banished 
every dream of love &om my heart as sinful, and 
I swore that my whole efforts should be directed 
to save yon from Mrs. Hartenfield. You know 
the events which followed ; by what accident I 
was brought back to your society ; how the charm 
of it every day grew upon me ; till, at last, 1 heard 
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you confess with your own lips that even the 
^iltiest man might hope fw your compaseion. 
The same hour in which my ears were ravished 
with these words broi^ht back the remembrance 
of the letters, that the year was accomphshed, 
and that Henry Conway was returning. I left 
your house, determined to seek him oa the Conti- 
nent, to execute ray commission, and never to re- 
turn. We missed each other. I cune back to 
England, and sunk into a fever. During this ill- 
ness my resolution grew sbrcmger. I heard that 
yon had left London : the first day I could crawl 
out of my chamber I undertook my errand. 
Whom I met instead of Henry Conway, and what 
passed between us, you know ; but you do not yet 
know the results <^that interview. I rushed back 
to my hotel, opened both letters, and destroyed 
them. This, Honoria, is now the only record of 
their contents." 

" And this record, sir, was to be revealed to 
you on one condition. Hate me, scorn me, tram- 
ple upon me, but heu' it : I said to your sister, 
' If you would not have these dark tales for ever 
hidden — if you would not have the sacred words 
of a dying man violated — if you would not biing 
a heavy guilt upon your brothers — ^be my wife ; 
then only will I speak.' Three days ago I re- 
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caived theu words, in her own band-writing,--' 
' My toothers are to mee^-tbe lecr^ must be 
toM.* 

" The terms, then, are accef^ed \ She will reach 

R to-night. Before you have read my con- 

feuion I shall have claimed my prize." 

" Not while I live .'" exclaimed Eustaeo, ipring- 
ing from his eoucb, and mtlung «ut of doocs. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



Few by hi* deatfc, wa do priwi** hk guilt. 



The way to M lay through fieMs. Eustace 

ran vehemeatly for a mile, Bustained by the en«rgy 
which excitement bringa with it ; then bis weak' 
neas overcame him, and be sunk f^ahut the Btamp 
of an alder which overhui^ the river. 

He lay there some time, exhauBted and inien- 
fdUe. When be came b> himself, the first object 
be Baw wa» a pitcher of water, placed, as if on 
purpose for him, by some kind pauenger. He 
had taken a draught before he observed that a 
piece of paper with sobm wiititig on it was tied to 
t^ handle. He tore it off, and read theae words : 
" Take the way through the wood ; at thfl top of 
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the hill, which leads from it into the town, is h small 
public-house : there you will Bud the person you 
seek— Farewell ! These are the words of a frieod 
whom you will never see again." 

He started, tubbed lus eyes to know where he 
was. He could see no man or woman near htm. He 
looked f^ain at the paper; it was not addressed 
to him, but he did not feel a nioment's doubt 
that it was meant for him. An impulse which he 
could not resist carried him to the wood, and in a 
short time he found himself within sight of the 
place described in it. 

Various knots of persona Were on the hill, 
hearing and speaking of some strange event ; but 
he cared not to ask what it was. Before the 
door of the little inn the ct*owd was too thick to 
let him pass : he was struck with the solemnity 
which seemed to pervade it. The talking was 
cbieBy in whispers : the very children looked 
grave ; and when a stranger joined them, there 
was no hurry and eagerness to tell him why they 
were met. While Eustace was trying to make 
his way through them> Mr. Wilmot passed. Im- 
mediately there was a cry that the person, who 
could do the most good in the matter, was at 
hand, ami they should open a passage for him. 

" What 18 it, my good people ?" aaid Mr. 
Wilmot. 
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" Ah, sir ! tbere is no sayiog — she is off," said 
one. 

" Ah ! poor soul !" said another, who seemed to 
know more. " ahe —— " 

" Who is 'she?" 

"That we don't know, sir; but she has been 
very much about in all sorts of places lately, and 
■she happened to come here last night, and says 
she to the bar-mtud — she was very quick in 
making acquaintances, ' Oh, you've enough to do; 
I '11 mix the gentleman's negus for you ;' and 
some says, as she met him' in the passage with it, 
and puts it to her own lips first, saying, under her 
breath, 'There's a health to you, sir;' I don't 
know how that was." 

" But you did not tell the miDister," said ano- 
ther, " as Mr. Jenkins' man had owned that he 
'sold it to her ; and ought not be to he punished 
for that, sir ?" 

" 'What do you keep Mr, Wilmot here for ?" 
said another; " it is he within wants him, not 
we ;" upon which the crowd, owning the wisdom 
of the suggestion, almost forced him into the 
house. 

" Stop," he said, observing our hero, '* there is 
« friend of mine. Mr. Green, you look very 
feint <" He gave him his arm : they were pre- 
sently led into a small dark room, where, upon a 
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low wretched mattreu lay a toan evidently in 
the agonies of death. His face aeemed to be 
chaogiog from Hndttesa into blackDesS, hts eyes 
were roUing, and his handft were cl^iching the 
bed-clothes. He stared horribly u the otEv^is 
entered, and said' — 4 

" Are yon come I" 

*' So, he an't come yet," wu the answer ;' " it 
is only the clei^yman." 

" The clergyman !" exclaimed the tufferer, grio- 
ning between hn closad teeth, " who sent for 
him r' 

Mr. Wilmot tried to epeak, but something 
choked hii utterance, and he only waidied him 
with an expression of more than pity. The poOT 
wretch gazed at him as if his hxdc were uiiDtelli- 
gible ; biB grin changed into a sniile, and then the 
team started into his eyes. There was a noise of. 
another person entering the room ; his eyea glared 
again. 

" Marryatt," eried Henry Ccmway, coming to- 
wards the bed, " oh .' what does this mean?" 

" Marryattl" said the dergymaa, "if that is 
indeed your name, for the sake of your mother 
think of him irfio died tosave yoa !" 

" Who talks of my liiother V said Captain 
Marryatt, lot^ng wildly, fiist at the clergyman, 
thsnat Henry Cooway. Theiaittercaiaeup to bus 
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aod took his hand ; the dying man closed it witbia 
bis palms, and started up in his bed. " You ask 
me what it meant — I will tell yoo — I will tell you ; 
do not hurry me, yoa shall hear it all — all— every 
wofd— I told yoa lies abont Miss Craren ; she never 
meant to marry him, she loved you better than all 
the wotld — better than me, "he said, squeezing his 
hand,*' and I met her afterwards — long after-^Yery 
long— dressed like yon ; was not I a dear villain 1 
but I am going to marry your sister £or all that! 
irtiere is she 1 — is not she come y^ I To think I 
dumld have cheated yoa so-^a ! ha ! ha ! Why 
don't you ecoff at me as you used to do V 

" Is this true?" said Henry, in alow whisper. 

" Yes, true — true tdl of it ; and who do you 
think she is? — Lady Edward Mortimer, whom you 
are come to visit. Is not that good ?" He sunk 
back upon the bed laughing, and then began to 
sob bitterly. 

Honona reached there some hours before 
Hem7 : in an hour from this time Eustace joined 
her. The first words she could speak were 
— " Where is Francisca 1 " 

" Francisca I" 

" She rushed into my chamber this morning 
before dayhght, asd threw herself into my arms, 
exclaiming — ' I have saved you, and you will curse 
me for it.' I strove to detain her ; she cried, * Do 
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yon wish me to die by another's hand ? no, — not 
even for you ;' kissed me, and broke away." 

Enstace could only reply, by describing, in 
broken words, the scene which he had witnessed. 
" Some time before the straggle ended," he said, 
" he became peaceful ; he listened with calmness 
to Mr. Wilmot except once, when he uttered your, 
name vehemently. Mr. Wilmot spoke some faint 
words in his ear, and gave him his hand. Cap- 
tain Marryatt was pressing it when he died." 

A few days after, the body of Fnmcisca was 
found in the river, near the spot where the pitcher 
of water was placed for Eustace. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



I«t us make an lionoaitble retieat, though o 
baggage, jcl will) scrip utd acrippage. 



It appears from Eustace Conway's diary, the 
first entry in which is six weeks after these me- 
lancholy events, that the writer and his sister were 
at that time settled on a small family estate not 
fer from the house in which they were born. Their 
native county, as I before mentioned, was West- 
moreland — a circumstance which could not be con- 
jectured from this part of his journal, which con- 
tains no more allusions to lakes and mountains, 
than if it had been written in Essex. Eustace 
seems not to have stirred a step from his own 
grounds. Of them he speaks in the following 
passage — 
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" It was a good-natured act in my great-grand- 
papas, to plant oaks, they are comfortable trees 
to look upon. As for their being sublime, and so 
forth, I care nothing about it: after all, it is as 
well to be one of a race. They say blood ought 
to be held cheaper than water: the point is as 
little worth disputing upon as any other in the 
world, and, in &ct, there is no one to dispute it, 
for my ancestors subscribed to the ^\^stminste^ 
Review doctrine at Crecy and in Palestine. But 
to have a place stamped on the ground for me is 
a great advant^e." 

The first allusion to any real event occurs a 
few pages after. 

" The great world (viz. the one I undertook to 
regenerate) is, I believe, going on very much to itg 
own satisfactioD. But the microcosm to which I 
belong has been rather convulsed within the last 
few months. The last revolution in it has ejected 
poor Maria Vyvyan from her father's house. It 
seems her fault was, that she behaved with too 
much prudence and propriety to her stepmother, 
and consequently became formidable. That's the 
excellent fashion of this world 1 If Maria bad 
■ followed her instinct, and been saucy, she would 
have been tolerated. But being wise, she is with- 
out a home. Report says she acted very Qobly, 
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endured a pelting stoim of slaader Knd crosaea, 
and did not leave her post till she found it neces- 
sary for the happiness of her sister and &ther. 
If one had not left off wondering some time, his 
foil would be a good subject for that foolish effort 
Of ail men I ever saw, he came the nearest to 
my idSal of a fond lather, and if he had a fa- 
vourite among his own children, it was Mana! 

Ca ira ! fa ira ! A few more kind men will 

prove cruel, brave men cowards, wise men fools, 
dioaen friends plotting enemies, and all will be 
topsy-tarvy ; there will be an end of fraud and 
hypocrisy in the earth, and we shall kiss and hug, 
and fraternize in the comfortable assurance that 
no one of us is more a rogue than another. How- 
ever, I am glad we have an aeylum for Maria." 

He mentions, a few days after, that his cousin 
was arrived, and that her style of dressing might 
be improved, but he does not allude to her again 
in the diary for that or the following month. 
What were his amusements or occupations during 
this time, it is difficult to divine. He seems to 
have thought long and painfully upon the subject of 
reading-chairs, and to have discovered many un- 
questionable flaws in their ordinary construction, 
. but none of his schemes for their reformation 
seem to have satisfied him ; and he hints an opi- 
nion, that the American system of tilting chairs 
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^;ainBt walls, vulgar and democratical as at first 
aight it Beems, may after all contain the true 
theory of sitting. 

His next undertaking was of a loftier kind. 
The manners and customs of hogs riveted his at- 
tention, and he aspired to lay the foundation of a 
great piggery. For a time his whole mind seems 
to have been occupied with this subject, and there 
is an allueion to it in every page of his journal. 
He talks very much of the mild, gentle feelings, 
which were cultivated in.bim by intercourse with 
this interesting part ofcreation. He seems also to 
have felt that they had anticipated him in some 
philosophical discoveries, at which he had not 
arrived without much trouble and distress of mind. 
" 1 have ascertained," he remarks, " that the 
will is not omnipotent — the pigs never believed it 
to be so." The general benignity of nature, which 
he derived from this enjoyment, seems to have ex- 
tended to his cousin. 

" Maria," he says, " is a good girl. The im- 
provements in her head-dress are certainly astonish- 
ing, and she takes a real interest in my pinery." 

But there are some offences, which, even in 
his present temper, he seems to have considered 
unpardonable. 

" Maria andHonoria,"he remarks, "never lay 
an emphasis upon their words. How I love them 
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for that peculiarity ! Many of their sex who come 
here, seem to me aa if tliey were talking out of 
their own letters. There are half a dozen deep 
broad dashes in every sentence. One says, ' He is 
a yery go — od man, but there is-s-s a want-t-t 
of SOMETHING.' — Another, 'Yes, poor little 
creature, — there is no harm in her, but she has no 
MIND,' (oh ! that mind ! Maria looked so com- 
passionately towards me — she saw it was driving 
me mad.) A third, ' She has a delightful flow of 
THOUGHT.' And one had actually the impudence 
to ask me, if I had not meditated much on the 
subject of Ed — u — ca — shun. ' Yes,' I replied, 
' I am training up a family of beautiful little pigs, 
who I trust will prove ornaments to the sty in 
which they move.' 

" One of ray hogs," he says, in the next para- 
graph, " I am sure will prove a genius. He does 
not show any of the affectation, which too often 
accompanies the consciousness of power in youth ; 
he does not exclude himself from his Ktter, and 
takes his wash kindly. But there is that sort of 
intelligence in his countenance which never leads 
you astray. I have marked it repeatedly in young 
men at the university, and they invariably carried 
off the prize-poems. Nevertheless, my 6iive shall 
not be trained on the old system. The (so-called) 
learned pig has been & subject of indiecrimiaate 
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UM foolieh eulogy. Whatever were lus original 
gifts, he was brougbt up on exceedingly narrow 
principles. It shall not be bo with mine. He 
•htU have the real philosophy of the world, not 
the crabbed knowledge of the schools. He shall 
be 'emphatically the pig of his ^e. _ He shall 
leave an image of himself upon tire minds of his 
countrym^i." 

Bat disai^xHntiaent awaited him even here. 
" The pig," he complains with all his generomty 
and delicacy of feeling, " has one grievous defi- 
ciency — he never feels ttmui, and cannot -syn^ 
pathize with it in others. This discovery has 
weaoed me from any attachment to tiie tribe." 

It must have beett about tlss time that Henry 
Conway married Lady Edward Mortimer; hot 
dte only allusion to this event, in the diary, oc- 
cnra in the midst of a dream, which seems fat- 
4ended to embody the history of hia life. It is 
very oriental, and utt«i4y incomprebeaaihle. 

la the flame month Charles Vyvyan paid 
them a visit. Eaetace takes very ^ight notice of 
hie arrival ; but when he had spent a week iu the 
hooee he writes: — 

" Poor Cbadesl the eight of bim almcet makes 
ne melaacboly. — He seems to have loBt hig in~ 
tere«t in every thing aRuuid him<— He was always 
an earnest, timid, unhopeM hoy, given to aat- 
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HDg, and SBd, irithont any one else or hhnself 
knowing why. Now all tiieee anceitain cha- 
ntcteristics of a boy's mind, which naight have 
been changed into their opposites by the gradoal 
operation or the sudden ehock of circumstanceB, 
seem to have become fixed in him. — He, has a 
morbid rehsh for every thing droll and whim- 
sical ; likes no writings b«t those of the old hu- 
mourists ; sits half the day with his feet on the 
fender reading them, and cannot be moved by the 
persuaaioDB of any one but HoDoria. — He loved 
his mother's memory very dearly, and, I suspect, 
loved his consin stitl better. The image of each 
remains on his mind, and Hoooria's living pre- 
sence is a calm pleasure to him, as unlike as pos- 
sible to the feverieh delight and pain which 1 
remembCT he used to exhibit when he saw ber. 
I have told him that he is wasting excellent ta- 
lents, and endeavoured to rouse him &om his 
apathy— but, I fear, aiy words are but wind." 

It does not seem to have struck the writer of 
this paragraph as aay Aiog singular, that he 
sliould have undertaken tiie oflSce of preacher 
agaioBt indolence and chagrin. But, perhaps, his 
sermons had more effect upcm his own miad than 
upon Charles Vyvyan's, for, from this time, a dif- 
ferent tone of feeling appears in the diary. He 
begins to show some iater^t in the worM areiwnd 
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him — talks of beautiful scenery — expressee great 
delight that Maria bates Lalla Rookb — alludes to 
rides od horseback with her, which seem by 
d^rees to have become of daily occurreDce — dow 
and then mentions that he joined her and his 
sister in their benevolent labours ; he talks of 
reading aloud to them of an evening, and states 
it as his 6nn belief, adopted after consideration 
and much scepticism, that women do form a va- 
luable part of the visible creation. At the same 
time, he appears to have resumed his speculative 
studies, and occasionally announces some truths 
which had escaped him in bis previous inquiries. 
Thus, for instance, in one place he observes :-. — 
" Judging from the Book of Ecclesiastes, Solomon 
must have been a man of some sagacity and con- 
siderable experience," — a conviction which I am 
sure never dawned upon him till the day he wrote 
it down. 

The last sentence in the diary is in another ^ 
mood : — 

" Beast, scoundrel, that I have been !" he ex- 
claims, " was ever such a mass of vanity, imper- 
tinence, and selfishneflB as this diary I I will keep 
it as the most humiliating memento of my own 
brutality that the most rigid confessor could pre- 
scribe for me. Here have I been for six months 
feeding upon my own be^arly griefs — griefs that 
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have left me just as stout and healthy aa thef 
found me ; and Honoria, with all her enjoyioents, 
;bope8,andaffection8(andhowmanyfathoms deeper 
than mine did her affectiona always lie !) withered, 
has preserved a uniform cheeriulneee — 'ministered 
-to the wants of every creature in the neighbour- 
hood — restored Maria's spirits— delivered Charles 
from hopelessness, and actually, by some incre- 
dible, invisible acts of soothing, made me, a crea- 
ture' more than half eaten with the wonns of 
felfishnesB and conceit; fancy that it is possible to 
live. Yet, all the while the roses have been 
leaving her cheeks, her form has been wasting, 
her eyes have become fearfiilly bright, and I have 
not observed it ! Oh, for Pascal's hmr shirt, ay, 
or Damien's bed of steel '. — for any penance, any 
privation, to expiate such foul devotion .to self! 
Thank God ! the future is still mine, and every 
moment of it shall be given up to her." 

Honoria'a phyraoians recommended change of 
air; and she submitted with great reluctance to 
Eustace's proposal of a tour on the Continent. A 
short time before their departure, Maria Vyvyan 
received a letter from her father announcing that 
he was very ill, and expressing an evident wish 
for her return. Honoria had counted upon her as 
a companion, and inwardly believed she should 
never see again on earth those whom she 

VOL. III. H 
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left in England. She knew also that in retuming 
home her cousin would have to undergo cruel 
trials. But she advised others as she would have 
acted herself, and without any hesitation she told 
Maria that she must obey. The day before she 
left them she was riding with Eustace. Their dis- 
coarse was melancholy, and it had something of 
the confidential character which melancholy dis- 
conrse is sp apt to take. 

'f My dear Maria," said Eustace, after a pause, 
" if you should ever be in anhappy circumstances, 
and we are not in the country, will you do me a 
great favour? — ^Will you introduce yourself to 

(he trembled a little) — Mrs. Conway 1 She 

is very kind-hearted, and yon will hare no fear of 
her. I am sure you will find her a valuable fnend 
and adviser." 

" Yes, if you wish it," said Maria, lookii^ 
rather confused. 

" I do, indeed. I would write to her, but " 

" Oh, you know I am very courageous," said 
Maria, smiting faintly. 

" And while I am here, in aily thing where a 
man can be of use, you will promise to consult no 
one else ?" i 

" No one else." 

" One promise more : — You will write to me 
sometimes?". 
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" If you like. I am afhtid I shall have nothing 

to say that will intereBt you ? " 

" Not if you tell me about yourself? " 

A few days after, Eustace and Honoris. set out 

on their tour, in company with Miss Vyryan. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



Ii DM ilmt ptin well bone, th*t bring* loag eui. 
And Uji the *onl to dMp in quiet gnve l 



Of the diBCoveries which our hero made in this 
excursion, and the reflections which they sug- 
gested, hiB pocket-boolt, 1 doubt not, contained 
abundant records. One was written upon his 
heart, and therefore ought to be told in this his- 
tory : it was one which will sound common- 
place enough to most readers, but which for him 
had all the force of novelty, though hehad heard 
it a thousand times proclaimed, because he, for 
the first time, reahzed it in his own experience- 
It was, that there exists in this country a feeling 
of personality, which is to be found no where else 
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in any thing like the same strength and efficiency. 
How grievously this feeling ia corrupted — how 
^ten lost in an absorbing selfishness, and how 
many lessons of social Icindness and tolerance ws 
loight learn from our neighbours, no one saw more 
deariy than our hero. ' But Aat any accompany- 
ing evils, nnless (and this is the greatappiieben- 
non,' which may wdl tempt the patriot sdtnetimet 
to feel for England as a lover or'a child)il)ey 
should cnt up the root of which they are the coiv 
rapt ontgrowdis, cn^ht to make na deem the bles- 
sing less than the greatest which can: beloi^ to ia 
nation, or that"any other merits can ' compensate 
for the loss of it, he could not believe.^ '-He 
Imcw all that statists and -traveUcrs' are wont t6 
say on the other side ; be was w^l acquainted 
with, the miserable documents respectingoii^ jails 
and our ezecudoDB ; he had been as much 'sicJi^ 
etied as any otiier man by the history of our cnm> 
COM. and seductions ; and yet all were unable td 
fodvince him that there is' not aheaM of morality 
in England which, in spite of a thousand obstrocr 
tions, sends more h«il&y «t»aiiiB into the rest of 
hft system, thkh eircalate throi^ the' irterieaof 
ati^ other Eurbpeait kingdoin. And Ivhen Ug'cttm* 
pared Tlis own obsciTations' (not certainly rent 
deied onworthy of trubt 'by 'any' preViona tnclina* 
tion to form them) wt& the- evideoceof histoiry, 
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he became, after a long stru^e, deeply impreBsed 
with the conrictioa that those empirical refonners, 
to whose creed he had once subscribed, are stri- 
king at this heart ; and, if they accomplished their 
objects, would aggrarate ten-thousand-fold all the 
glaring mischiefB which furnish the pretext for 
their innoration. He had seen the supporters of 
these schemes too near, to feel much dread of the 
^t and the logic with which they would assail 
him ; and it was, therefore, chiefly an inward re- 
sistance— « horror of becoming one of the majo^ 
rity, which withheld him, for a long time, frcHu 
yielding to his convictions. Some men think it 
an act of great moral daring, to proclaim theti- 
doubts, whether an Aristocracy is not mischievous, 
and a Church establishment abominable. Eus- 
tace Conway endured many a fierce conflict, be- 
fore he could find courage to acknowledge that 
^ther was necessary. To look evidence stedr 
iiutly in the &ce, to grapple with arguments,, and 
not merely to finger them, to abandon what 
seemed the firmest standing-ground, and balance 
yourself for a time on feeble twigs, he found 
was cruel labour : but it grieved him still more 
to think, that if he did unfortunately adopt the 
popular conclusion, he would find himself rank- 
and-file with the comfortable pluraliats, and 
grinding landlords ; nay, that since every indivi- 
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dual opiaion is wortb something, he might sup- 
ply firesh down to pillows which he would like to 
have sprinkled with thoms, and uphold coirup- 
tions which he would &in hare seen destroyed 
by fire from Heaven. He defied all these temp- 
taliona to stop short of truth, or not to confess it. 
But when he had achieved tlie victory, was he in 
a wholesomer, or more desirable state of mind ? 
I dare not say so ; nay, I should scarcely fear to 
say, that he was in one less wholesome — less de- 
sirable. Practically, he had enlarged, not nar- 
rowed the circle of his contempt. He had left the 
seat in which scomers are wont to sit, but he had 
erected a new one in the holy place. He despised 
vulgar opinions as before, but he despised their 
dispisers also. He .stud to the Lib^al, — " Stand 
by, I am holier than thou art!" he said to the 
Tory, — " Stand by, I am wiser than thou art !" ' 
He had not the humility of a person who recollects 
-that be has renounced many opinitms, but the 
vanity of one who thinks that he has proved all. 
He had thought widiin himself, " How much more 
deep, sagacious, and sober-minded am I than that 
man who would have a new dynasty every week, 
or oflener if need he !" and again, " how totally 
unlike I am to that snail who crawleth every Sunday 
to his parish church, and every week-day to his 
couuting-housel Poor Whigs and Radicals ! I know 
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all your ftiguments, and how easily I can amotiie^ 
yoQ. Poor chnrchmsnl I know what exceed- 
ing* fools you are — But there is my protecting 
i^s i get ondeF' it with your discipline and your 
doctrine— your wives and ytmr little ones — yout 
lands and your tithes ! Thank Heaven for such a 
defender, and makeiio boast!" 

I suppose no reader will miBonderstand me, 
to say that my hero ever openly manifested thft 
outra|;eous ccmceit which I lay to bie charges 
good-breeding and edncatioQ, even without kind-; 
ness of heart, would have preserved him from tucb 
extravagance. That was, perhaps, a miefortonei 
If he could have seen his presumption embodied in 
words, he must have been humiliated. He could 
not see it, it was too inward ; but his temper and 
the tone of his conversation showed that he felt it 
' 111 the fulness of his satisfection be was discon- 
tented ; in the glory of his triampb he was miserable. 

And what remained for him? — Ho had run the 
gauntlet of opimoQs — he had acknowledged So- 
ciety as Qod, with the Utilitarians — he bad ac- 
knowledged Self as Qod with tite Spiritualists 
— he now confessed that He is God whose 
ptaise is in the Churches ; and at each stage he 
seemed to have gained meve arrogance. He 
was humbler in bis- first st^te than the second'— 
in the second than the last. Strange and mom- 
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Btrons anomaly! How could it originate? where 
could it end,? -At length the light, (tie painful 
agtxtising light, b^an to enter the dark places of 
his soulv He saw, with amazement and ahanlei 
that instead of hating u right to boast that he had 
(ieally- tried many faiths^ he had never fairiy tried 
any/ He bad ndt paid that h;al, implicit, prasti* 
cti deference to Public Opinion which would have 
'oonstitnted him' a sound Utilitarian. He had not 
absolutely submitted himself to the guidance of 
Sdf, which he should have done to be a sound 
■Spiritualist. And was ' not the tame infinitely 
more true of his present state, than of either that 
had preceded'it 1 He could not quite idolize Pub- 
lic Opioion-^but he had done it great homage. He 
could not enttirely cut himself off from outward 
objects' to obey a principle within — but he had 
worshipped it in some degree. Was he nearly as 
honest in his new profession f or was this the one 
service which included no law — which required no 
obedience ? Could Society, that most impalpft- 
Ue of all abstrkctions — could Self, the dream of a 
shadow, command an imperfect reverence, (im- 
perfect only because he could not force his heart 
^ pay all the deference to either which it willingly 
offered to both,) and could God command none t 
If. he were only a Nation, all the difference which 
he had observed between the state of feeling in 
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Protestant England, and those countries where the 
personality of God is hidden tinder Romanism, or 
has evaporated in Deism, meant nothing — nay, 
all he had thought and felt, meant nothing ; since 
either there would be no power to operate upon ui 
at all, or one of those powers from whose allegi- 
ance he had revolted, must be the one. And this 
in fact was the crisis to which his mind was 
brought. A Spiritualist he could not be again, for 
that &itb is always tending downwards or up- 
wards, always merging either in devotion to some- 
thing tdMve ouTBelvea, or to something below our- 
selves. But the other two courses were still open. 
He might become wholly the slave of the opinion 
of mankind, whom as yet he had only partially 
served — or he might ascend to that service which 
is perfect freedom. The first road was prompt, 
easy, and tempting ; the other was steep, difficult, 
and narrow. 

But he had one near him to whom that steep- 
ness had already become pleasantness — and that 
difficulty, triumph. Whenever his sister had 
spoken to him of the Being whom she adored, and 
to whose glory she wished to live or die, as clothed 
in human form, sharing man's infirmities, and en- 
during the punishment of man's sin, — ^he had re- 
coil^ from such a view, as derogatory from, the 
sublime Hebrew idea of Ood, which he fencied 
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bsid displa'Ced the vague vision of a great Spirit 
that had preriously poBsessed his mind. Aigu- 
mentatively, it vonld have been a sufficieat answer 
to hisobjectioD — a sufficient proof how merely he 
dreamed of such an dea without poseeBsing it — 
that, in the minds of every prophet and st^, 
(who, snppoeing Hebrew Theology to be true, 
ought to be considered the strongest witnesses,) 
this idea did not precede the feehng of connexion 
between the woisfaipper and his lawgiver, but 
grew out of it — and was clear and strong, exactly 
in proportioD as that feeling was clear and strong ; 
consequently, that by what means soever thiscon- 
nexion is made most manifest, by the same means 
must the idea acquire expansion and grandeurj 
But something more direct and perscmal than this 
was needed to overthrow a prejodice, to the supr 
port of which the passions and understanding of 
man equally lend themselves ; and he found it in 
the practical illustration which all Honoria's actions 
furnished of the difference between her real and his 
imaginary feith. He had in vain tried to delude 
himself with the hope that ^e was not dying — but 
it would have been harder if he bad wished to be- 
lieve thatshe was not happier now than she had ever 
been, in the most joyful moment of her existence- 
It was impossible to think of all she had endured 
during the last two years, and how hard she had 
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found it to strive in the mLdst of a cold, heartiest 
worid, — and then to see the peaceful, aimost senU 
pbic, expreaaion of her coantenanoe now/— ^-without 
Mnnembering that extjiiiflite paaefige< o( our poet 
divine : " So have I aeen e lark rising trom his 
bed of graas, and loaring upwards; singing aa 
ahe rises, and hopes to get to' heaven and climb 
above the clouds ; bat the poor bird was beaten 
badi vrith the loud ughtngs of an -easiem wmd^ 
and bis motion made irregular and inconatant; de* 
scending more at every breath of the tempest than 
it could recover by the libration and frequjeat 
weiglung of his wings — till the little creature was 
fwced to nt down and pant, and stay till the 
storm ivas Over — aod then it made a prosperous 
fli^fe, and did mi and sing as if it had learned 
music and motion from an angel, as be passed 
sometimes through the air about his imniateriea 
here below." And, what to those who hahdd her 
' seemed strange m her pi'eaent state of mind, wbcU 
she was most possesssed with the affections of A 
higher world than that in which men are slaving; 
she seemed to regard with a kindlier and warmer 
interest all the objects which surrounded her i-^-^iU) 
daily dofy, werb it never so iongnificant, neve^ 
so toilsome, looked mean in her eyes, or was tried 
by any disadvantageous comparisoBs with what 
taight be the employments of another slate ;— wba* 
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had a value for those about her seemed to have a 
greater dtao ever fw her, and she never pretended 
Uiat tbe necessity of preparing for a world of love 
left faer wUhoatltusiire for tbeJabonrs pf it below. 
And if it be doubted whether ooe who in sacfa 
weakness found tnooients to concern herself mik 
the transifory interests of her friends, could deVote 
any to those still coannimions which " dress the 
soul for its flight," I know not how I could cm- 
vinoetbem t^erwisd, than by asking whether it 
is a part -of their retigion to believe that the' love 
«4iKb rendered it possible for her, against so Oiany 
obstmctions of feebleness ' and pain, to cue for 
that which had- no hold upon her selfishness, can 
be kept alive except by the dew that &l1s upon 
the soul in sucb times of refreshment. I believe 
those around her who felt that, no less by these 
instances (^ affection towards them than by that 
lofty (ionversatlon in which she delighted, she was 
nouriafaing tlwf seeds that most needed nourisfa'- 
ment in their ' hearts, would have smiled at the 
notion that these were less proofs of her Cbri«tifl- 
flity than tbe other, and would rather have ex'- 
pressed their wonder at the careful husbandry 
which she must have ex^cised in redeeming 
every sleepless hour for medttatiou and prayer, 
before ahe could have exhibited any so conSom- 
nnte and demonstrative. It was Under this feel- 
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ing that MisB Vyvyan, one day, asked her how it 
was that, with dispositions so much less earthly 
than her own, she yet seemed to find the business 
of earth so much less intolerable, nay, expressed 
not half so many longings to be delivered fies^ 
it. 

" I know not whether I am right," she said, in 
BDSwer, " but to me it seems that we begin with 
thinking too highly of all the objects around ni, 
and end with thinking far too angrily of them. 
That in which I feel the corruption of my nature 
most, is that I think of all 1 see as real — of love 
and hope, as only fantastic colourings by which I 
make outward things look more beautiful. And 
then, having given away my soul to the idols 
around me, I mil at them as if it were some 
wickedness of theirs that I am held fast by them. 
But, surely, when faith is called into exercise^ 
which is the first of the beautiful triad that rifles 
above the degradation of being used merely to 
)»^hten the objects of sense, and we are able by 
it to contemfdate God as love, we then perceive 
that these were the realities, and those the sha- 
dows, and that it was ourselveB that changed 
their relations : and as we approach nearer to hea- 
ven, where we shall never have a doubt of this, 
— ^wfaere, dwelling iu absolute love, we shall know 
how real that is, and how the circumstances, 
whatever they may be, which surround us, are 
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only the ways of manifeating it, ought not we to 
b^n to think in the same way of ourselves and 
of our circumstaDces here ? — Ought we, when our 
souls are made alive, to look with aversion on the 
grave-clothes which once confined them — and not 
rather to observe how beautifully they are wrought ! 
how iit, when our eouls are fitted for them, to 
become, some time, our bridal dress ! For, surely, 
there could be no more glorious temple, except 
the purified soul itself, for the Divine Being to 
dwell in, than this beautiful world, with its lakes, 
and skies, and woods, if our eyes were only opened 
to see his glories in it. 

And this was the faith of her heart as well as of 
her tongue ; for every day she seemed to see 
some new beauty in creation, to find some fresh 
fiowers of Eden in the wilderness, to behold, in- 
stead of the 6ashing lights which her fancy had 
cast around it in former days, the reflection of 
God's own countenance. 

Throughout their journey, Eustace and Honoria 
had had almost equal pleasure in MJss Vyvyan's 
society. She had some of her old pecuharities, 
but they were so softened down, so trans- 
fased into her better qualities, which nothing 
called out like the grief of her friends, that they 
merely stamped her character, without detracting 
from its excellence. 
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They passed the second winter at Nice. The 
only subject which iotereited them, besides Ho<- 
noria, who was every day growing weaker, vM 
their letters from England. They had always 
been irregular, and now they were intermitted al- 
together. Maria's sileilce sutpri^ and diatifssed 
thsm all, not the less because her aunt attribated 
it to constraint. At length,' as Bustace and hii 
aont were sitting at breakfast one morning, the 
servant laid one on the table; H was directed to 
Mi<s Vyvyan : she opened it, and burst into tearsi 
" Has any tbii^ happened ?" inquired Eustace.'-^ 
(Honoria's wiuting-woman opened the door.) " Ohi 
Eustace," said Miss yyTyah,:"thereisworsenew8 
there ;" — the servant's look spoke clearer than 
words — they followed her into her mistress's apart- 
ment — she was ntting upright in fte bed, and 
breathing very shortly. She smiled as they en- 
tered the room, and made a mgn to them to'apr 
proach ; but, before they reached the bed> she had 
fallen back, and seemed to be in a riunaber. She 
opened her eyes again, looked at Miss Vyvyan, 
and said, with great effort, " Give my Move to my 
uncle.'.' Eustace placed his arm behind her : she 
gave him a long look, and her eyes became fixed. 
They stood gating at her face'; - it was as it had 
been the face of an angel. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



The five weeks which followed die first paroxysniB 
of grief were more effectual in humbliog and 
streDgthening Eustace Conway, than all his pra- 
vionB diedpline. 'KU the end of that Ume, Miss 
Vyryan did oot make him acquainted with the 
contents of hw letter. Mr. Vyvyan was dead-: 
before that event he bad sunk into a state of mise- 
rable dotage, which in one respect bad proved a 
blessing ; for, dunng his insensilnhty, the horrible 
fact was revealed, through Johnson's means, that 
F&iiny Rumbold had stronger claims on Mrs, 
-Vyvyan's maternal kindness than any of the &- 
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mily at the hall, and that her other parent was 
Rumbold himself. From the moment this was 
established heyond a doubt, she threw off all mo- 
deration or decency. She allowed none of the 
family to visit Mr. Vyvyan in his dying hours 
but herself. She procured a will, bequeathing 
all the property and estates to herself, and, finally, 
she banished every one of the children from 
the house. One or two of them Mrs, Conway 
had persuaded to tak^ refiige with ber; the rest, 
with Maria, went to the house of an old butler, 
who said he would not see bis master's children 
starve so long as he bad a penny to give them. 

Eustace could not be angry with the disinter* 
ested kindness which bad kept these miserable 
tidings from him, but he regretted it. The day 
after that in which he became acquainted with 
them, he proposed that thfey should set off for 
England. 

At Paris he found a letter from his brother, in 
answer to his announcement of Honoria's death. 
It was evidently written with poignant thoi^h 
suppressed anguish ; alluded with the gi-eatest af- 
fection to himself, and begged him to pay them the 
first visit on his return. As Eustace knew that he 
should receive the best intelligence respecting the 
Vyvyans from Mrs. Conway, he accepted the in- 
vitation, left Miss Vyvyan in London, where he 
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elayed just long enough to hear that Morton had 
married Miss Duncan, that Rumbold bad died in 
France in a prison, and that Kreutzner was gone 
ont to the Swan Kiver, and proceeded to his bro- 
ther's house in Gloucestershire. 

The house was beautifully situated, a mile out of 
the road. Eustace, after having passed much time 
in trying to find it, at last clambered up a steep 
wooded ascent, which brought him suddenly to a 
lawn at the back of it. He stopped upon the ground 
just below, partly to overcome some nervous sen- 
sation, which a long solitary journey had rather 
fended to foster, and partly to assure his eyes of i^ 
vision which he seemed to behdd. A gentleman 
there certainly was upon the lawn, and that gen- 
tleman was as certainly carrying a little child, 
tossing it occasionally in his arms, and displaying 
every sign of fondness. But who this could be 
was the question. If he had given heed to the 
information of his senses, instead of to experience 
and philosophy, he could certainly have sworn that 
it was Henry Conway ; but the circumstances 
seemed so utterly incredible, that he dared not 
trust to such fallacious testimony. He approached 
nearer, but till he actually had a view of .his bro- 
ther's foce he did not feel quite convinced. 

" Eustace, is that you !" exclaimed Henry ; " I 
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am glad to see you." Bat he looked somewbat 
disturbed, and hastily called for the nuise.' 

" And who is this Btratiger 1" 

"He is an ugly little wretch, is not he?" said 
Henry, not able, though he teied, to' suppress Ihs 
pleasant consciousness of the lie he was idling. 
' " No, he is a splendid little fellow — the very 
imageofhisntother/' "Howis Bhe?"heBaid,kiBa- 
ibg the bc^, and not unwilUng'that thestruggl« 
in his countenance sfaonld be hidden.. Biitbefore 
his brother could answer, the lady appeared her- 
self, without hat or shawl, upou the lawii; - - 
' ** I was sure it was you," said she, running ap 
to Eustace • " how are you, my dear brother ?" and 
she offered hhn her cheek. 

It was so sudden that he had no time to think 
of it. The frankness of her sisterly a£ection at 
once extinguished evbry spark of awkwanl feehng) 
and froin that moment he had never any (fifficnlty 
in regarding her exactly us they must hare both 
desired that he should. ' - 

" And you only tiame to En^and three days 
■Ago ?" said his ^Bter-iji<law ; " thenyou-have mrt 
hetird of the Vyvyans yet 1" ' ' - ■ i 

" They are in tiie bid hall again. Poor Maria ! 
I had such a beautiful letter Irom her. ' Do ;^ou 
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know, Heiury became quite a lawyer ibr the nonce ? 
Youhave DO notion kow^ bard. he. worked." 
. " Henry ? " 

" Hush !" sud Mrs. Conway, " you must not 
«ay a word .ai»ut it, or yoit will spoil all ; but the 
age of miiacles isnot over. However, their pro- 
perty is- recovered, and they are in the old house 
again. There I look' to pay Maria a vint, or," 
she said, looking somewhat wickedly at Eustace, 
*' shallit be thefel" 

, Our- hero looked a little confiised. " I must 
-viut tbetn at ones," he said; " but what has b^ 
come of Mrs. Vyryanl" 

" She died suddenly, mnce the d^ston of the 
law-suit. The cause is a deep mystery. There 
ue duk hints about the httle girl ; but that story 
.is too dreadful, I will not repeat it." 

" I cannot be thankful enough to you for the 
.kindness yon liaTe shown my cousins," said Eu- 
stace. ". 1 told Mariaf before I left Sj^land, that 
I was sure she might depend upon your kind- 

." That was-lUc* a good brother, to, give me the 
credit of caimg fov. all whom he cares fi)r; bat 
MisB Maria has established such a place iamy 
esteem, on accoudt of h& own merits, (she is 
only a little too good for me,) that I do not know 
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bow I shall contrive to remember I liked her first 
for your sake. I think, if you have any wish for 
my esteem, yoa must coiifiider how that may be 
accomphsfaed. " 

" I will do my best to please you," said Eu^ 
stace, smiling ; " but I am afraid Maria values 
your particular regard for her so highly, that she 
may not he disposed it should be consolidated 
with any other." 

" You had better ask that question yourself, 
Eustace, and I shall excuse you this short vifflt, 
which you have been very kind to pay us, upon 
condition that it is very speedily renewed. Any 
fiiend you may like to bring with yon is included 
in the invitation." 

After the most cordial intercourse with his 
brother, which had ever taken place between 
them, he departed. 

Six weeks after, Eustace received a letter from 
Mr. Wilmot, which contuned the following sen- 
tences : — ' 

" And now, my dear friend, having expressed 
my fervent pleasure that you should have reached 
a safe haven after so many tossings, let me warn 
you that you have not arrived at the end of your 
labours, but only at the beginning - of them. 
Your cott^e in Wales may be very good for a 
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while, but one sigh was all that Sertorius allowed 
himself at the sight of the Lipari Isles, and a 
Chiistian man must not indulge in dreams which 
a Roman soldier denied himself. Oar life has 
two divisions — during the firat we are occupied 
in girding on our anuour, during the second in 
nmng it. Remember, the strife must continue till 
your death, and that from Brat to last it ia a strife 
against principalities and powers. Yet do not be 
discouraged ; the worst of yonr toil is over, for 
henceforth yon will know who are your enemies, 
and upon whom you must depend for succour. 
You have learnt that we are not men unless we 
are free, and that we are not free imless we 
are living in subjection to the law which made ua 
so. Keep these truths constantly in your heart, 
and you are safe ; but the only proof that they 
are there is, that you are acting — . 

" I fear you will think this language harsh, 
but you must excuse a sincere friend's jealousy for 
you. And if I tell you of your responsibility, I will 
tell you also of your happiness. I will remind you 
that yon have had hitherto to buffet with your ene- 
mies alone : it was with yourself you were fight- 
ing, and what friend could be a witness or a par- 
taker of the conflict ? But in all the disappoint- 
ments of your future warfare, in all its triumph. 
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SnS THE BBOTHEB AND SISTBB. 

you will haTe one to sympathiM with yon, one to 
warn you when you are ationg, one to help yoo 
when you are weak, — one who wiU think with 
you, hope with you, fear with yon, love with you, 
— a counsellor, a friend, a wife." 



THE END. 
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